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EYE PROTECTION IS NOT 
ENOUGH B&L helps you fit the vision to the job 


with prescription safety lenses 


To stop accidents before they happen, make sure your 
employees can see well on their jobs. For workers who 
need visual correction, the safest, most comfortable vi- 
sion results by combining correcticn with protection in 
Bal-SAFE prescription lenses. 

These lenses are products of a century of research and 
development. Their superiority is evident in their extra 
impact resistance, in their superb focus and surface qual- 
ities, and quality of ophthalmic glass used. Bausch & 
Lomb is the only manufacturer of professional quality 
ophthalmic lenses that operates its own glass plant—and 
controls glass quality from sand to finished product. 

Local laboratory finishing is as superior as original 
factory product. All Bal-SAFE prescription lenses are 
heat treated by an exclusive patented process that gives 
them as much as 14 times the impact resistance required 
by government standards. 


How do you make sure your employees see right 
for their jobs? A B&L representative will be glad to ex- 
plain how your workers may benefit from Bal-SAFE 
prescription lenses, and 
how the B&L Ortho- 
Rater quickly and easily 
pinpoints those who need 
professional eye care. 
Call your supplier, or 
write: Bausch & Lomb, 
90515 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Minti “terueel Protection-PLUS 
Vv Safety Products 


protection + economy + worker acceptance 


(For details, use Key # C-1 on card on page 1) 





FOR MARCH, 1961 


LOSS STOPPERS 


The free bulletins and catalogs reviewed below 
are offered by the Reader Service Department of 
SAFETY MAINTENANCE. To obtain copies without 
cost or obligation, write in the key numbers on the 
Reader's Inquiry Card. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


Stee! Floor Plate 200 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. Colorful 
booklet describes the safety and economy 
features of stainiess stee! floor te, and 
illustrates applications. Also includes safe 
uniform load tebles; types available, and 
specifications. The informative catalog is 
intended for anyone connected with the 
installation end maintenance of industrial 
flooring. 


Six Epoxy Compounds 20 
Sika Chemical Corp. Technical bulletin, 
giving detailed information on six different 
epoxy compounds, explains importance of 
epoxy developments for repair, ma 
and new construction. Helpful chart sum- 
merizes for each compound such data as: 
uses, surface preparation, moist applications, 
pot life, application method, flammability, 
toxicity, safety precautions. 


Vibration & Strain Analyzers .. 202 

Korfund Ceo., Inc. Illustrated short-form 
catalog describes broad range of instruments 
for measuring, recording and analyzing 
mechanical vibration and strain. Special at- 
tention given to transistorized vibration 
meter, electrodynamic transducers and also 
magnetic tre ers thet require no con- 
tact with the object. 


Selecting Custodial Supervisors . 203 
Puritan Chemical Co. Two omg 

Maintenance data sheets offer gu in 

recruiting and, selecting supervisory person- 

nel fer custodial operations. Accom 

sheet outlines the duties of this type 

supervisor, 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Non-Slip Boots & Shoes 

8B. F. Goodrich Industrial Footwear. 
Catalog describes a unique line of neoprene 
footwear thet is resistant to oil and grease 
and has @ non-skid sole for foot security on 
slippery floors. Items include regular and 
enkle-fit boots, work shoes (that may also 
have safety toes), and rubbers. 


Paint Spray Respirator 
American Optical Co. Folder describes a 


new renenenes approved by dn Bureau bo 
Mines, protection agai a 

catave of enamels, lacquers and Tood-besed 
peints. Also explains that the cartridges 


alone will conver? this company's R-5000 
series respirators for this new application. 


MAIL POSTAGE PAID CARD 
FOR MORE DATA 


Women's Sofety Glasses 

Willson Products. Bulletin illustrates and 
describes two new models of safety glasses 
styled especially for women w The 
frames are of combustion-resistant butyrate 
plastic with either all-charcoe! color or two- 
ee ene and crystal. Available with side 
shields. 


Welding Helmeys 

Flood Safety Products Co. Well illustrated 
4-page folder presents a complete line of 
fiberglass and vulcanized fiber welding hel- 
mets with wide vision, stationary and lift- 
front lens holders, and easily adjusted new 
type of headgear. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire Equipment Catalog 208 
Fyr-Fyter Co. New 1961 catalog of fire 
fighting equipment for interior fires. The 
up-dated material covers nine types of hand 
extinguishers, fire hose and extinguisher wall 
cabinets, hose racks, hose reels, “se valves, 
nozzles and many other accessory devices. 


Spark-Resistant Tools 

Ampco Metal, Inc. Bulletin shows and 
lists sizes of approved spark-resistant tools 
for use in areas containing flammable gases 
and vapors. Includes bung wire 
brushes, chisels, hammers, dust pens, putty 
knives, scrapers, shovels, pliers, and all types 
of wrenches. 


Metalworking Fire Protection ... 210 

Cardox Div., Chemetron Corp. Quick fire 
extinguishment for the metalworking indus- 
try by means of low-pressure carbon dioxide 
systems is described in this booklet, which 
outlines three methods of application, lists 
typical “hot spots,” and shows installations 
in areas such as pump rooms, quench and 
dip tanks, storage areas, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fork Lift Warning Alarms iW 

E. D. Bullard Co. This data sheet shows 
how a truck-motion alarm can prevent acci- 
dents by warning other employees in the 
vicinity. Enti qudleded alarm works 
automatically when vehicle starts to move 
either forward or back, or can be adjusted 
for one-direction movement only. 


Chert of Dangerous Chemical 
Mixtures 


Eco Engineerin Co. This safety chart, 
designed for wal! display, warns chemical 


(Continued on the next page) 


SPECIAL OFFER BELOW VALID ONLY FOR THREE MONTHS 
AFTER PUBLICATION DATE 


READER'S INQUIRY CARD 


HOW TO GET FREE DATA! 


(Ne Postage Required) 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS: Just insert the key number shown under each advertisement 


in the boxes below. 


NEW PRODUCTS (“WHAT'S NEW™ PAGES): Insert the key numbers shown on each item. 
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KEEPING UP WITH RECENT DEVELOPMENTS: insert the key numbers shown on items 


in special feature 
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Free Bulletins (Cont'd) 


and maintenance workers against acciden- 
tally mixing certain chemicals that would 
produce explosions, fires or asphyxiations. 


Coded Wire Markers 13 

W. H. Brady Co. Illustrated bulletin de- 
scribes a full line of self-adhering wire 
markers for permanent or temporary identi- 
fication of small wires and electronic com- 
ponents. Includes application information 
and specifications. 


Pressure-Sensitive Tapes in 

ndustry 14 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Folder pic- 
tures typical applications of various types 
of pressure-sensitive tapes in industry, in- 
cluding maintenance, general masking, pro- 
duct protection, sealing and holding, and 
packaging. Also has data on tape dis- 
pensers and applicators. 


FIRST AID & HYGIENE 


Air Sampling bertaase seu 

Gelman Instrument Small manual an 
lines ways of collecting and measuring dusts 
and gases in air and how to measure the 
amount of contamination. Includes tips for 
chemical analysis, x-ray spectrographic anal- 
ysis and diffraction analysis. 


Resuscitation Equipment 

Globe Industries, Inc. A versatile piece 
of resuscitation equipment is described and 
illustrated in this bulletin. Kit includes com- 
bination _resuscitater-demand _inhalator, 
aspirator jar, and mouth-to-mask resuscita- 
tor tube. 


Synthetic-Fiber Filter 

Union Carbide Development Co. A new 
type of panel filter for air purification is 
described in this illustrated hure. The 
filter panels, made of Dynel fibers, can be 
used in any existing system for velocities up 
to 350 ft. per min. Charts show efficiency 
ratings, and diagrams give installation data. 


First-Aid Room Supplies and Kits . 218 
Otis Clapp & Son, Inc. New catalog of 

medical supplies offers several sizes of 

aid kits and numerous medical items such 

as antiseptics, surface anesthetics, headache 

and cold remedies, eye lotions, protective 

creams, etc, 


As a service to its readers, 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


What's Your Problem? 


@ Has an accident or fire 


a production? 


* we So Soe See So Oe ? 


@ Do you need 


information on equipment for iadustria! 


background 
safety, hygiene, or maintenance? 


“Satety Maintenance” will arrange to supply manufacturers 


literature on the following subjects. Just insert the key number on the Readers Inquiry Card 
on the preceding page and be sure to fill in your name and address. If you need information 
on a specific type of product, simply write it in on the Inquiry Card. 
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PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Safety Goggles 
Face Shields 
Lens Cleaning & Anti-Fogging 
Equipment 
Sweat Band 
Hard Hats 
Respirators & Masks 
Protective Clothing 
Women's Protective Clothing 
Safety Belts 
Safety Gloves 
Electrical Gloves Tester 
Anti-Slip Soles 
Oil-Resistant Soles 
Welding Helmets 
Fire Fighting Suits 
Safety Shoes 
Boots 
N ip Boots 


FIRST AID AND HYGIENE 


Protective Skin Creams 
Sanitary Drinking Facilities 
Salt Tablets 

Antiseptic Medication 
Burn Medication 

Poison Ivy Immunizer 
First Aid Kits & Supplies 
Stretchers & Litters 
Stretcher Cases 

Throat Medication 

+ al Wash Fountains 


cy Showers 
Portable Vent. Ventilators 


Athlete's Foot Preventive 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Safety Cans 
Fire Alarms 
Asbestos Textiles 


Key 

Number Subject 
148 Watchmen's Control Systems 
149 Fire Blankets 


LIGHTING AND WARNING 
DEVICES 

Alarms & Warning Lights 

Fluorescent — Guards 


Emergenc 
Truck Bac ue Alarms 


MAINTENANCE 

Anti-Slip Waxes & Finishes 
Floor Cleaning Compounds 
Floor Cleaning Machines 
Floor Resurfacing Compounds 
Insulating Tape 

Ultrasonic Flaw-Detector 
Machine Motion Analyzer 


LADDERS & HANDLING 
Ladders 
Ladder Safety Devices 


Emergency Ladder Rungs 
Safety Hooks 

Folding Truck Steps 
Carboy Pumps 


GUARDS 
Machine Guards 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


Safety foots 4 — 
Changeable Letter Signs 
Safety Training Films 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 
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@ DIAMONDS LAST FOREVER 


ne of the most continuing controversies in the 
O safety movement is that surrounding the so-called 
incentive plan for outstanding records in accident and 
injury reduction. The incentive takes various forms of 
awards including certificates, plaques, trophies, cash 
or merchandise prizes. 

On the one hand, there is the theory that the give- 
away approach to safety is a generally futile attempt 
to “buy” safe performance through the use of prizes 
and that such programs have no real lasting effect in 
creating a safe work force. One proponent of this 
belief fears that too much emphasis is placed on the 
achievement of a record, transitory at best. At the 
recent National Safety Congress, that sincere safety 
leader is quoted as saying that under an award incen- 
tive plan, not enough emphasis is directed to an 
effective safety program and that safety should be 
treated as a regular part of the job of which the 
workers can be proud. 

Granted! But how often is this the case? Despite 
the fact that the speaker’s opinion was publicized in 
a recent issue of SAFETY MAINTENANCE, this edi- 
tor takes the position that awards for a safety job 
well done can serve an incalculably useful purpose 
as an incentive toward accident and injury prevention. 

It is axiomatic that exponents of the performing arts 
give of their best under the stimulus of applause 
it is safe to assume that some form of “applause” is 
equally provocative in those of us not associated with 
the theatre or concert hall. 

That we are not alone in our firm conviction attest- 
ing to the value of prizes is manifested in an eloquent 
communication from R. G. D. Anderson, the progres- 
sive General Manager of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association in Toronto, Canada. Mr. Anderson 
reminds us that such giants of industry as the DuPont 
Company long ago recognized the applause-stimulant 
inherent in merchandise prizes as an individual plant 
in their organization progressed from one record of 
accident-free manhours to another. 

SAFETY MAINTENANCE is in full agreement with 
Mr. Anderson in his contention that prizes for indi- 
vidual workers, in no sense, are an attempt to “buy” 
safe performance. They merely are a tangible form 
of reminder advertising such as that used by the most 
successful companies in existence. Those prizes, in 
the words of our eminent good neighbor of Canada, 


to say 


“simply keep the topic of safety more effectively in 
the minds of all employees than can be done by any 
usual amount of coaching.” 

Obviously, no incentive award plan devised by the 
most fertile brain in the safety movement is a cure-all; 
nor will it fit every single operation. Without good 
leadership, precept and the example of dedicated 
safety leaders plus heavy emphasis upon a day-to-day 
safety program, the best flash-in-the-sky campaign 
will fizzle out and die of malnutrition. 

While it may be true that we cannot “buy” safe 
performance, it is certainly true that the advantages 
of safety must be “sold” and there are many different 
forms of packaging available to make the product 
attractive and desirable. 

Whether it is in the field of accident prevention or 
any other endeavor, one does not do full justice to 
his job by scanning the horizon for a medal, a gold 
watch, a plaque or an increase in salary. Nevertheless, 
we have yet to hear of such an award serving to dis- 
courage others in putting forth the same effort. 

The most lastingly successful safety program is that 
built and used with good effect after it has been 
tailor-made to fit conditions in a specific organization. 
Mr. Anderson makes a telling point when he states 
that we hire a salesman to do his job well but “we 
don’t hesitate to offer special commissions, prizes and 
other incentives to encourage salesmen to concentrate 
on some lines we want them to move.” Also, one new 
gimmick highly successful in the selling world is the in- 
centive of travel awards for outstanding sales records. 

A truly successful safety program has more facets 
than a diamond and it behooves us to explore and 
utilize every one in our common objective in reducing 
the tragic waste of accidents and injuries. An award 
incentive plant of itself and without proper guidance, 
perseverance and leadership can be meaningless, but 
when it is integrated in the over-all, never-ending 
crusade of “selling” the advantages of safe work per- 
formance, certainly it can lend more than a touch of 
much needed drama and glamor in what otherwise 
could well degenerate into a very dull and lifeless 
presentation. 

If punishment for rule infractions can be held out 
as a possibility, then certainly somewhere along the 
line, a special reward for a job well done should enter 
the scene. To paraphrase the arch-flapper of the 
Twenties, “A kiss on the hand feels good but a 
diamond bracelet lasts forever.” 
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NEWS FROM AO 


ow: one safety 


Introducing the AO Dura-Guard 

. an all-new safety hat designed 
for universal use. Shells and suspen- 
sions are molded plastic, without 
holes or metal parts. New Dura- 
Guard hats and caps meet or ex- 
ceed all standard specifications, and 
every Dura-Guard may be used 
wherever dielectric protection is re- 
quired. Dielectric strength in ac- 


cordance with E. E. I. specifications 
(April 1954) is available in indi- 
vidually tested hats and caps. 

The injection molded shell is of 
uniform thickness throughout criti- 
cal areas. Plastic suspension and 
headband are lightweight, comfort- 
able, long-wearing, nonconductive, 
easy to clean. Headband adjusts on 
both sides to stay centered in shell, 


Your Surest Protection 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 


weatbar 
taches di 


; headba 


| 


th new, easy 


to remove or fe 


piace me thod 


eliminate floating. Sweatband can 
easily be slipped out for cleaning 
without removing any other part, is 
made in telescoping halves for com- 
fort and economy. Front half, which 
tends to soil or wear first, can be re- 
placed at minimum cost. 

For full information, contact your 
AO Safety Products Representa- 
tive, or write for Folder S-1456. 


at to meet all requirements 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION - SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


(For details, use Key # C-2 on card on page 1) 
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Philadelphia, Pa. March 1-2 


Twenty-Seventh Annual _ Re- 
gional Safety-Fire Conference and 
Exhibit (Bellevue-Stratford Hotel). 
Harry H. Verdier, Executive Di- 
rector, Safety Council, Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 
121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. March 5-7 


Twenty-Second Annual Southern 
Safety Conference and Exposition 
(Atlanta Biltmore Hotel). W. L. 
Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. March 14-15 


1961 Northeastern Indiana Safety 
Conference and Exhibit. Ivan A. 
Martin, Manager, Safety Council, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


Houston, Texas March 26-29 


Twenty-Second Annual Texas 
Safety Conference & Exhibit (Rice 
Hotel). J. O. Musick, General Man- 
ager, Texas Safety Association, 
Inc., 830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, 
Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif. March 28-30 


Eighth Annual Western Safety 
Conference & Exhibits (Ambas- 
sador Hotel). Joseph M. Kaplan, 
Manager, Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter—National Safety Council, 
3388 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 


Boston, Mass. April 3-4 


Fortieth Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference and _ Exhibit 
(Hotel Statler Hilton). Bert Har- 
mon, Manager, Massachusetts 
Safety Council, 54 Devonshire St., 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Toronto, Ont. April 10-11 


44th Annual Meeting & Safety 
Show of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations (Royal 
York Hotel). R. G. D. Anderson, 
General Manager, Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, 90 
Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


New York, N. Y. April 10-14 


Thirty-First Annual Greater New 
York Safety Convention and Ex- 
position (Statler Hilton Hotel). 
William J. Farley, Convention Di- 
rector, Greater New York Safety 
Council, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Lansing, Mich. April 11-13 
Thirty-first Annual Michigan 
Safety Conference. Kenneth S. 
Hedges, Safety Director, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. April 26-27 


Fourteenth Central Indiana 
Safety Conference & Exhibit (Clay- 
pool Hotel). Jack E. Gunnell, Di- 
rector, Indianapolis Safety Council, 
320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Syracuse, N. Y. May 1-3 


Central New York Safety Con- 
ference & Exhibit ( Hotel Syracuse ). 
Greater Syracuse Safety Council of 
the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio May 2-4 


Thirty-First Annual All-Ohio 
Safety Congress & Exhibit (Desh- 
ler Hilton Hotel and Neil House). 
Arthur W. Moon, Congress Chair- 
man, Ohio Division of Safety & 
Hygiene, 400 S. Front St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


Bethlehem, Pa. May 8-10 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Safety Conference 
(Hotel Bethlehem). Harold A. 
Seward, Secretary-Treas., Lehigh 
Valley Safety Council, 602 E. 3rd 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. May 9-11 


Twenty-First Western New York 
Safety Conference (Hotel Niagara). 
Clifford H. Seymour, Conference 
Executive Secretary, Western New 
York Safety Conference, P. O. Box 
315, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Durham, N. C. May 10-12 


Thirty-First Annual North Caro- 
lina Statewide Industrial Safety 
Conference (Jack Tar Durham 
Hotel). H. S. Baucom, Director of 
Safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the Lake Superior Mines 
Safety , Council (Hotel Duluth). 
Allen D. Look, Secretary, Lake Su- 
perior Mines Safety Council, 32] 
Federal Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 


May 25-26 


Hartford, Conn. June 13-14 


Sixteenth Annual Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit of The Connecti- 
cut Safety Society (Statler Hilton 
Hotel). Charles A. Wooding, Con- 
ference Chairman, c/o Wallingford 
Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
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DYES (aqueous) 
EPOXY RESINS 
FORMALDEHYDE 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
PAINTS (water base) 
PLATING SOLUTIONS 
RUST PREVENTATIVES 
SALTS 

SILICATES 


SOLDERING FLUXES, 
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(lubricants) 
EMERY DUSTS 

ETHYL ACETATE This dramatic photo shows only one of the many protective uses of 
FIBER GLASS “KERODEX"” +71. Both types of ‘“‘KERODEX” have wide application in 
GREASES industry. 
GRIME IN-PLANT TESTING OFFER AVAILABLE. ‘“KERODEX” Protective Barrier 
LACQUERS Cream is used in laboratories and factories of America’s largest manufac- 
LEAD DUST and turers ...to speed hazardous processes, cut down wash-up time, save 
FUMES expensive soaps, cleaners and solvents. Available as ‘“‘KERODEX"’ +71 for 
TS (oil wet work, ‘““KERODEX”’ +51 for dry work.To prove the worth of ““KERODEX’’ 
PAINTS (oil) in your plant, order this test offer. 


PAINT REMOVERS 
(solvent) ONE DOZEN 14 LB. TUBES OF *71 OR *51 FOR ONLY $10.80 


PLASTICIZERS FREE INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE TO YOU-WRITE FOR IT 
RUBBER SOLUTIONS 
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WRITE DEPT. SM-3 


6107 ““KERODEX” is sold only by AYERST LABORATORIES « 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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SIDE SHIELDS THAT FOLD FLAT 


These side shields lay down to fit in your pocket — but 
stand right up to the job when you wear them! 

Soft vinyl side shields fold flat, against the frame, then 
“remember” to open up for full side shield protection. 
Always handy, never left behind, these glasses go wherever 
you go. 

And comfortable? The soft side shields conform to your 
face, above, below and beside the eyes. The temples telescope 
in and out as easily as the frame slips into your pocket. And 
the universal nose bridge fits 99 out of 100 noses. Light on 


New Rapido FOLD FLAT Side Shield Frames 


WATCHEMOKET opticar COMPANY, INC. 
Eye and Respiratory Protective Equipment for Safety in Industry 


your head or in your pocket — total weight, including glass 
or plastic lenses, is less than two ounces. 

What about protection? These new Rapido FOLD FLAT 
side shield frames provide protection against all types of 
flying particles, dusts, sparks and harmfui light rays. Green 
FOLD FLAT side shield frames and lenses provide stand-by 
protection in welding areas. 

For protection, comfort and convenience, specify Watche- 
moket’s Rapido FOLD FLAT side shield frames. Or write 
for Bulletin #607. 


. Adjustable RETRAX Temples — telescope in or out for perfect 
fit on any shape face. 


. Universal Nose Bridge — forms cradle for comfortable fit on 
any size or shape nose. 


. Spread-End Frame — makes lens changing quick, simple. 
Takes less than a minute. 


. Soft Vinyl Side Shields fold flat against frame for carrying 
ease in your pocket. 


WATCHEMOKET 


eye 


SAVERS 


232 West Exchange St., Providence 3, R. |. « Throughout Canada: Levitt-Safety Limited. 


(For details, use Key # C-4 on card on page 1) 
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PLANT MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 





BEARS DOWN ON SAFETY 


xhibits at the 1961 Plant Mainte- 
& Engineering Show were 
of unprecedented variety and scope. 
The show, held in the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, Jan. 23 
through 26, offered 10.000 
products designed to cut the mount- 
ing costs of the maintenance func- 
tion. Now in its 12th year, the show 
and accompanying conference were 
produced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc. 
The exhibit area covered six acres 
and more than 375 companies par- 
ticipated. 
The 1961 conference had many 
new features. The principal differ- 
ence was the greater emphasis on 


over 


the managerial aspects of mainte- 
nance to balance technical discus- 
sions. “Problem — sessions,” — in 
which representatives of different 
industries gathered to discuss main- 
tenance activities peculiar to their 
individual operations, were another 
highlight. 

Problem sessions were scheduled 
for automotive, chemical, electronic 
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equipment, textile, cement, metal- 
working and _ metal-fabricating, 
paper petroleum processing, food 
processing, research and develop- 
ment and steel plants. 

Speakers at the various sessions 
of the conference were drawn from 
a broad cross-section of industry. 
Following are résumés of comments 
and discussions that may be of par- 
ticular interest to safety engineers, 
safety directors and those charged 
with maintaining healthful and 
safe working environments. 


Electrical Safety 


Leonard R. Hostetter, 
and production engineer of the As- 
sembly Division of General Motors 
Corp., Linden, N. J., listed “Safety 
of Operation” as the most important 
of the seven fundamentals to be fol- 
lowed in designing and maintaining 
electrical power systems in industry. 

The system must meet all codes- 
federal, state, and local—if the dan- 


pre CeCSS 


ger to both plant and maintenance 
personnel is to be kept to a mini- 
mum. 
signed so that working on energized 
equipment is not necessary > because 


Equipment should be de 


voltages above 100 can cause seri- 
ous or fatal injury. The endanger- 
ing of personnel and property by 
fire should be kept to a minimum by 
following code procedures of de- 
sign and operation. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
that approximately 20 percent of all 
fires are due to electrical failures 


state 


Network protectors, such as fuses 
and circuit breakers, should be pro- 
vided with adequate overload and 
interrupting capacity so that, in the 
event of failure, the faulty elements 
are capable of being removed from 
the system. If faulty elements are 
not cleared from the system as rap- 
idly as possible, severe property 
damage and the exposure of per- 
sonnel to a greater hazard result. In 
the planning of an electrical power 


(Continued on page 25) 





This employee is putting gas mask canisters through a routine safety test, 
using a 1000 cubic foot gas chamber as a reservoir of toxic atmosphere. 


by S. J. PEARCE, Chief 
Branch of Health Research 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Health and Safety Activity 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


person choosing respiratory 

protective equipment for a 

specific job or problem first should 
ask himself several questions: 

Is there sufficient oxygen to sup- 
port life? 

What is the nature and concen- 
tration of the contaminant? 

For how long will respiratory pro- 
tection be needed? 

What is the location of the con- 
taminated area with respect to fresh 
air? 

How active is 
pected to be? 

With the answers to these ques- 
tions, he can choose a suitable res- 
piratory protective device—assum- 
ing he is familiar with the limita- 
tions and operating characteristics 
of the various types. 

Gas masks are not designed to be 
used, nor can they be used safely, 
under all conditions. However, 


the wearer ex- 
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once the limitations of the gas mask 
are recognized, one finds that there 
is a range of conditions within 
which the gas mask can be used 
safely and relatively comfortably. 
In fact, it is the device of choice for 
use under such circumstances. 


Limitations & Advantages 


Limitations are not unique with 
gas masks; every respiratory pro- 
tective device has some limitations. 
Those for gas masks are: 

(1) Since a gas mask adds no 


Do's and 


oxygen to the air being breathed, it 
cannot be used in atmospheres con- 
taining less than 16 percent oxygen; 

(2) It is also limited to atmos- 
pheres that contain no more than 
2 percent, by volume, of a single 
harmful gas or a combination of 
gases (3 percent of ammonia); 

(3) Not all canisters will protect 
against all gases. 

On the other hand, the gas mask 
has certain favorable features. 

(1) The wearer is not hampered 
by trailing air lines; hence he can 
enter and leave a contaminated area 
through different openings. 

(2) The gas mask is relatively 
light; its total weight, as worn, 
ranges from 312 to 7 pounds. 

(3) It is mechanically simple and 
requires a minimum of mainte- 
nance. 

(4) Training a person to wear a 
gas mask is much simpler than 
training him to wear the more com- 
plex types of respiratory protective 
devices. 

Many types of gas masks are 
available: Some have canisters de- 
signed to protect against a single 
gas, such as ammonia; others pro- 
tect against two classes of gases, 
such as acid gases and organic 
vapors; and the universal gas masks 





This article discusses the role of the gas mask in 


industry: 


1. Its limitations and advantages 
2. Performance requirements for Bureau of Mines 


approval 
3. Areas of use 
4. Factors in its use 


5. Common fallacies about the gas mask 
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Dont’s in Using Gas Masks 


give protection against all industrial 
gases, vapors, and smokes. 


Performance Requirements 


Following is a summary of the 
performance requirements gas 
masks must meet to be approved by 
the Bureau of Mines. They are 
mentioned here to emphasize that 
such approval is not lightly given, 
and that gas masks bearing the Bu- 
reau's approval are capable of per- 
forming their intended functions: 

Canisters are tested against gas- 
air mixtures on test apparatus to de- 
termine their capacity to remove the 
gas from the air and to determine 
the effect of dry or moist air on this 
capacity. In the case of universal 
gas mask canisters with window in- 
dicators, special tests are made to 
make certain that the indicator 
gives proper warning before the 
canister can allow a_ harmful 
amount of carbon monoxide to pass 
tnrough it. 

All parts of a facepiece are ex- 
amined to see that they are properly 
constructed and are made of suit- 
able materials to withstand re- 
peated use. The gas mask face- 
pieces are tested for their ability to 
be fitted in a gas-tight manner to a 
group of men with widely-varying 
facial shapes and sizes, by having 
the men wear the facepieces, fitted 
with suitable canisters, in a highly 
odorous atmosphere. 

The canister harnesses are 
checked for their ability to be ad- 
justed to small and to large men, 
and for their ability to hold the can- 
ister securely in the proper position 
on the wearer’s body. 

The complete gas masks are worn 
by men in the highest concentration 
of gas for which they are to be ap- 
proved, usually 2 percent by vol- 
ume. Since some of the gases are 
very irritating to the skin in this 
concentration, the men remain in 
the gas-air mixture only a few min- 
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How Much Do You Know 
About Gas Masks? 


If a person’s face is covered, he is 
protected against gas. 


TRUE FALSE 








Any gas mask is better than none. 


The efficiency of the canister is the 
only thing to consider in a gas 
mask. 





Conventional-type prescription spec- 
tacles, with side pieces or bows, can 
be worn with gas mask facepieces 
without interfering with the gas- 
tightness of the face-fit, particularly 
if the bows are thin. 





If a gas mask will protect against 
the inhalation of a 2 percent gas-air 
mixture for 30 minutes, it will pro- 
tect against a 4 percent gas-air mix- 
ture for 15 minutes or against a 6 
percent gas-air mixture for 10 min- 
utes under the same wearing con- 
ditions. 





lf the canister heats up, it is no 
good. 





A “universal” gas mask canister 
can be used safely for protection 
against the inhalation of carbon 
monoxide until its resistance to 
breathing increases significantly. 





“Universal” gas mask canisters will 
protect against the inhalation of all 
types of gases for two hours or until 
the window indicator changes color. 





The head harness of the gas mask 
facepiece should be adjusted only 
tight enough to be “comfortable.” 





The correct answers to the above questions are given in the text on 
the next page under the heading, “Fallacies About Gas Masks.” 











utes. They then return to fresh air, 
attach fresh canisters to the cham- 
ber containing the gas-air mixture, 
and perform a set schedule of exer- 
cise while wearing facepieces con- 
nected to the canisters by long 
breathing tubes. The life of a can- 
ister is the time that elapses from 
the start of the test to the first odor 
of gas detected by the wearer. To 
meet the requirements of this test, 
the gas mask must give complete 
respiratory protection to the wearer 
for 30 minutes for all types except 
the universal gas mask, which shall 
give complete respiratory protec- 
tion against carbon monoxide for 
30 minutes; organic vapors, such as 
carbon tetrachloride, for 25 min- 
utes; acid gases, such as phosgene, 
sulfur dioxide, and chlorine, for 15 
minutes; and ammonia for 15 min- 
utes. Since carbon monoxide can- 
not be detected by the sense of 
smell, the protection afforded by the 
gas mask during the man-test 
against carbon monoxide is deter- 
mined by checking on the degree of 
saturation of the wearer’s blood 
with carbon monoxide at the end of 
the 30-minute test period. 

Gas mask canisters with mechan- 
ical filters for removing dust, fume, 
fog, and smoke are machine-tested 
against either specially-prepared 
tobacco smoke or dioctyl phthalate 
(DOP) smoke to determine their 
filtering efficiency. They also are 
worn by men in a dense cotton 
waste smoke and in a tin tetrachlo- 
ride smoke. 

The resistance of the complete 
mask to air drawn through it at the 
rate of 85 liters (3 cubic feet) per 
minute must not exceed 3% inches 
of water for most types, or 3% 
inches of water for universal 
masks or other types with canisters 
having special mechanical filters. 


gas 


Areas of Use 


Gas masks are widely used by 
men in fumigating buildings and 
grain bins, in operating and main- 
taining chemical plants, in tank- 
gauging operations of the petro- 
leum industry, in fire-fighting work, 
and in missile-fueling activities, to 
name only a few. 

In general, gas masks should not 
be used as a substitute for good en- 
gineering practices, such as con- 
trolling toxic gases and vapors at 
the source or removing or diluting 
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them through ventilation. Hence, 
in industry, gas masks usually are 
not worn throughout the working 
day, but are used for short periods 
during repair or adjustment opera- 
tions, or are kept ready for emer- 
gencies such as fires or ruptured 
pipe lines. 


How to Use Gas Masks Safely 


If, after considering all the fore- 
going factors, you decide to use gas 
masks, the proper type and quantity 
should be purchased and the loca- 
tion for each mask should be chosen 
so the mask will be readily avail- 
able when needed. It is advisable 
to store gas masks intended pri- 
marily for emergency use just out- 
side the area where a gas emer- 
gency might occur. We know of 
instances where sudden outbursts 
of gas have occurred and all the 
available gas masks were in the 
gassed area and thus were inaccessi- 
ble. What might have been a minor 
mishap thus became a serious mat- 
ter because the situation worsened 
while other gas masks were being 
obtained. 

Each person who might be called 
upon to use a gas mask should be 
properly trained in its use. The 
training should cover the following: 


(1) A discussion of the reasons 
for using the gas mask; 

(2) A description of its construc- 
tion, operating principles, 
and limitations; 

(3) Instruction in the proper 
fitting of the gas mask to the 
wearer and in testing it for 
gas tightness; 

Actual wearing of the gas 
mask in normal air while en- 
gaging in activities that 
would be expected in an 
emergency situation; 
Wearing of the gas mask in 
an atmosphere containing an 
odorous material, such mate- 
rial being removable by the 
canister being used; and 
Instruction in the proper use 
and maintenance of the gas 
mask. 


The instructor should be familiar 
with, and guided by, the material 
on the instruction card inside the 
lid of each gas mask case. He also 


should know the information given 
on the canister and gas mask labels. 

A convenient training atmosphere 
that requires no specially prepared 
gas chamber, but which can be 
safely created in almost any room 
makes use of isoamyl acetate, com- 
monly called “banana oil.” A con- 
centration of 1,000 parts per million 
(p. p. m.) of isoamyl acetate in air 
is used by the Bureau of Mines as 
a screening test for the gas tightness 
of gas mask facepieces before they 
are worn in highly toxic atmos- 
pheres. Such a vapor-air mixture 
can be prepared by vaporizing 173 
milliliters of liquid isoamy] acetate 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of air in 
the room. This is done by placing a 
saturated wick in front of an ordi- 
nary office fan. Of course, this at- 
mosphere can be used only with gas 
masks having canisters that remove 
organic vapors from air drawn into 
them. 

Several important points should 
be observed in using gas masks: 

The wearer of a gas mask should 
be certain that the atmosphere he 
is about to enter is not deficient in 
oxygen. 

He should enter the contami- 
nated area cautiously and, if the 
odor of the contaminant is noted, 
he should return to fresh air and 
correct the cause of the leakage in 
his gas mask. 

He should always return to fresh 
air before replacing an exhausted 
gas mask canister with a fresh one. 

He should be sure that he is in 
fresh air before removing the face- 
piece. 

If a highly toxic atmosphere is to 
be entered, and there is any doubt 
as to the length of remaining life of 
a partially-used canister, a fresh 
canister should be used. It is dan- 
gerous to try to squeeze the last few 
minutes of life out of a gas mask 
canister. 

Wherever practicable, 
“buddy” system should be used. 


the 





Fallacies About Gas Masks 











On the basis of inquiries received 
by the Bureau of Mines over the 
years, it is evident many false no- 
tions prevail concerning gas masks. 
This is a place to discuss some of 
these erroneous concepts—some of 
which sound logical and others ob- 
viously far-fetched. One of the far- 
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fetched ideas is that wearing of a 
gas mask will offset the harmful 
effects of gas inhaled prior to don- 
ning the mask. The truth is that a 
gas mask would prevent inhalation 
of additional gas, but it would have 
no curative properties to overcome 
the effects of the gas already in- 
haled. Further false notions are 
indicated in the series of “True and 
False” questions about gas masks 
on page Il. Here are the correct 
answers: 


(1) If a person's face is covered 
he is protected against gas. 
This is false. The idea may sound 
fantastic, yet know of cases 
where men have put on gas mask 
facepieces only and have entered 
noxious atmospheres. They found 
out their mistake the hard way. A 
gas mask facepiece alone, without 
the canister, no protection 
against harmful gases. 


we 


gives 


(2) Any gas mask is better than 
none. 
This false notion has prompted vet- 
erans of the armed forces to use 
surplus or souvenir service gas 
masks incorrectly 
against ammonia or carbon monox- 
ide or in oxygen deficient atmos- 


for protection 


pheres. 


(3) The efficiency of the canister 

is the only thing to consider in a 
gas mask. 
This is false. An efficient and effec- 
tive canister is essential, but it is 
equally essential that the proper 
facepiece be used, that it be in good 
repair, and that it be fitted to the 
wearer's face in a gas-tight manner 
as proven by the proper tests. 


(4) Conventional-type prescrip- 
tion spectacles, with side pieces or 
bows, can be worn with gas mask 
facepieces without interfering with 
the gas-tightness of the face-fit, par- 
ticularly if the bows are thin. 

This also is false. Many tests made 
by men with varying facial shapes 
and sizes in a gas-filled chamber at 
the Bureau of Mines have proved 
this to be erroneous. Two gas mask 
facepieces now manufactured have 
provisions for supporting prescrip- 
tion eye glasses within the face- 
piece, but in neither facepiece is 
there anything between the face- 


piece and the wearer's face. 
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(5) If a gas mask will protect 
against the inhalation of a 2-percent 
gas-air mixture for 30 minutes, it 
will protect against a 4-percent gas- 
air mixture for 15 minutes or against 
a 6-percent gas-air mixture for 10 
minutes under the wearing 
conditions. 

This is false. It is 
extrapolate to concentrations higher 
than 2 percent (3 percent for am- 
monia ), since canisters are designed 
to handle this concentration of gas, 
but might allow some of the gas to 
leak through the granular fill at 
higher concentrations, depending 
on the type and the thickness of ab- 
sorbent. Extrapolation to concen- 
trations lower than 2 percent is cor- 
rect; for instance, if a gas mask will 
protect against the inhalation of a 
2 percent gas-air mixture for 30 
minutes, it would be expected to 
protect against a 1 percent gas-air 
mixture for 60 minutes or a 0.5 per- 
cent gas-air mixture for 120 minutes 


same 


not correct to 


under the same wearing conditions. 


(6) If the canister heats up, it is 
no good. 
Here is another 
general, the opposite is true, par- 
ticularly if carbon monoxide is 
known to be present. When the 
catalyst in the universal gas mask 
canister performs its intended func- 
tion of converting carbon monoxide 
to carbon dioxide, heat is liberated 
in proportion to the concentration 
of carbon monoxide. With concen- 
trations of carbon monoxide above 
2 percent, the heat liberated can 
raise the temperature of the canis- 
ter high enough to melt the solder 
on the canister. If excessive heating 
of the canister is noted, it is an in- 
dication that the wearer is in a high 
concentration of gas and that he 
should proceed with greater cau- 
tion. The chemical or physical ab- 
sorption of other gases and vapors, 
including water vapor, is accompa- 
nied by the liberation of heat. The 
amount of heat depends on the type 
and concentration of gas, and the 
type of absorbent. If a gas mask 
canister does not heat up in the 
presence of carbon monoxide, the 
wearer should return to fresh air 
immediately and replace the canis- 
ter with a fresh one. 


false idea. In 


(7) A “universal” gas mask can- 
ister can be used safely for protec- 
tion against the inhalation of carbon 


monoxide until its resistance in- 
creases significantly. 
The Bureau of 


universal 


This also is false. 

Mines tested nine 
mask canisters that had been used 
or had been unsealed for some time. 
Investigators found that they gave 
no protection whatever against car- 
bon monoxide. Yet the inhalation 
resistance of six of these canisters 


gas 


was essentially the same as for new 
unsealed canisters, and that of two 
others was only slightly higher. 
if the inhalation resist- 
ance of a universal gas mask can- 
ister is found to be high, the can- 
probably is no 
should be discarded. 


However, 


ister good and 


(8) Universal gas mask canisters 
will protect against the inhalation 
of all types of gases for 2 hours or 
until the window indicator changes 
color. ; 
False again. The two-hour limita- 
tion, and the indication of the time 
or window indicator apply only to 
protection against the inhalation of 
carbon monoxide. The only way to 
be sure if a gas mask canister is ex- 
hausted against other gases is by 
the irritating 
effect of these gases in the air enter- 
ing the facepiece from the canister. 


detecting odor or 


(9) The head harness of the gas 
mask facepiece should be adjusted 
only tight enough to be “comforta- 
ble.” 

Generally false. This may be true 
for persons with full, fleshy faces, 
but is definitely false for persons 
with thin faces. The head harness 
should be tightened until the 
wearer obtains a gas-tight fit, pref- 
erably by the “positive pressure” 
test. This test for facepiece fit is 
made by closing off the exhalation 
valve of the facepiece and exhaling 
gently into it to build up a slight 
positive pressure within it. A gas- 
tight fit is indicated by the absence 
of any outward leakage of air 
around the periphery of the face- 
piece. If leakage of gas is detected 
by odor or irritating effect when a 
person enters a contaminated area, 
while wearing a gas mask, he should 
return to fresh air to readjust the 
head harness. Such adjustment 
should not be made in the contami- 
nated area because the facepiece 
could be pulled away from the face 
in so doing and thus allow a high 
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concentration of the gas to enter the 
facepiece and possibly incapacitate 
the wearer. 

The foregoing coverage of the gas 
mask may seem heavy on “do’s” and 
“don'ts.” We do not want to dis- 
courage those who are using or who 
may choose to use gas masks. 
Rather, we want to “lay the cards 
on the table” so that, being in- 
formed, such persons can use this 
most useful respiratory protective 
device more intelligently—and con- 
sequently more safely. 


Picture by courtesy of U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Aerojet Safety Program 
Gets Boost 


The greater the specific impulse 
built into missile propellants, the 
more safety has to go along in the 
manufacturing process a five-day 
Aerojet-General Corporation-spon- 
sored safety conference revealed. 

Primarily for explosive training, 
the seminar was the first to be con- 
ducted by the U. S. Army Ord- 
nance Field Safety Office in private 
industry. Because safety—especially 
industrial safety—is everybody’s 
business, the Navy, Air Force, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the California 
Division of Industrial Safety, and 
200 Aerojet officials were involved. 

The chief problem they found was 
to keep safety in operations at least 
one jump ahead of the rapidly ad- 
vancing state of the art in solid and 
liquid propellants which have the 
spotlight in national defense. At 
this largest complex devoted to de- 
veloping and manufacturing solid 
and liquid rockets, in Sacramento, 
Calif., Aerojet and Army Ordnance 
officials discussed new design cri- 
teria for remote control operations 
and other safety practices to reduce 
the element of human error. 

One significant safety problem 
discussed was that “live” ready-to- 
fire propellant is cast into a solid 
rocket case. at the midway point 
of manufacture. Thus fifty percent 
of the operations are conducted on 
a potentially propulsive unit. This 
is contrasted to ammunition manu- 
facture where the explosive is in- 
troduced in the last operation. 

(Continued on page 16) 








“Heads 


Up” for 


Overhead Hazards 


way to minimize hazards 

of overhead handling of 
materials in scrap yards, the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
suggests to members, is to estab- 
lish the watchword, “Heads Up.” 
Accidents can happen in scrap 
yards involving workers being 
struck by materials handled by 
cranes, or even by falling crane 
booms, the Institute’s safety con- 
sultant reports, indicating that 
some universal watchword is 
needed. 


Gives Warning Call 


The consultant states that in 
some plants, the call “Heads Up” 
means to look up and around for 
a swinging load or something 
falling or about to fall. Anyone 
noticing such a hazard gives the 


warning call—but the person di- 
recting the movement of the load 
on a crane should always call 
“Heads Up” to anyone in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 


Suggestions in "Brief" 


The safety tip was contained in 
one of the recent Safety Manage- 
ment Briefs issued regularly to 
ISIS members. The brief contin- 
ues with a suggested procedure 
for starting a “Heads Up” cam- 
paign in a scrap yard by indoc- 
trinating all supervisors, crane 
operators, and finally, all work- 
ers. 

The Brief includes a poster for 
bulletin boards with drawings 
showing the standard signals for 
use with cranes. It is reproduced 
on the opposite page. 


Start a “HEADS UP” campaign in your yard, suggests the Brief 


by following this program: 


A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


. Discuss the project with all supervisors and crane operators. 
Supervisors should then instruct all workers in the meaning 
of “HEADS UP.” Crane operators are to make certain that the 
warning has been given before moving a load into an area 


where men are working. 


. Advise all workers not only to pay attention to the “HEADS 
UP” signal, but also to get out of the way so that loads will not 


pass over (or on) them. 


Instruct crane operators to make sure that all men are in the 
clear so no load will go over them. The “HEADS UP” 
warning is not to take the place of the regular warning signal 
on the crane; operators should be instructed to sound the warn- 
ing bell or horn as the usual precaution signal. 


Where it is necessary to raise or lower loads where men are 
working, a signal man should be posted on the ground to give 


signals to the crane operator. 


. Instruct and drill signal men in the use of standard crane sig- 
nals using the poster. Place poster on bulletin board. 
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STANDARD SIGNALS 
FOR USE WITH CRANE 





SWING LOAD IN 


RAISE THE LOAD LOWE 
WER THE LOAD DIRECTION HAND POINTS 








rN 


DOG EVERYTHING 





TRAVEL IN DIRECTION 


SIGNAL MAN FACES RAISE THE BOOM 








tf 


RAISE THE BOOM LOWER THE BOOM RAISE THE BOOM 
AND HOLD THE LOAD AND RAISE THE LOAD AND LOWER THE LOAD 














F Betiner 


INSTITUTE OF SCRAP IRON & STEEL INC. 
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Another Injury Checked 


~~ 


Safety Spectacles Save Eyes of 
Safety Spectacle Worker 


Ignac “Zack” Zarzycki, of Southbridge, Mass., is looking at the world 
today through two good eyes, thanks to American Optical Co.’s safety 
program. A tool and die maker, employed in the firm’s frame plant for 
the past 18 years, Zack was struck squarely in the center of the right 
lens of his safety spectacles by a flying piece of steel traveling at high 
velocity. 

As the accompanying picture shows, the hardened safety lens was 
broken into a web-like pattern, but did not shatter or splinter. Dr. Roger 
E. Allen, AO physician who examined Mr. Zarzycki immediately after 
the event stated: 

“Evidence shows that the piece of metal was headed directly toward 
the eyeball, and would have entered the cornea with great force, very 
probably resulting in the loss of sight for that eye.” 


Long Safety Emphasis Pays Off 


Jesse A. Blackburn, plant safety supervisor, said that this was the first 
such case in nearly a quarter of a century in the American Optical plant. 
On the previous occasion, an eye was saved in a similar manner. He also 
pointed out that this was a prime example of a company practicing what 
it preaches; since AO is one of the world’s leading manufacturers of eye 
protective devices for industry. 

One sidelight in the near-accident is that Zack is now automatically 
eligible for membership in the national organization known as “The Wise 
Owls Club.” This is made up of over 23,000 workers throughout the na- 
tion who have had an eye saved by wearing their safety spectacles. 

Zack’s comment on the whole affair: 

“18 years of putting the goggles on really paid off.” 
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Aerojet Program 
(from page 14) 


The Ordnance Field Safety Of 
fice, represented by Ray L. Myers 
and H. L. Deans from Liberty 
Arsenal, Jeffersonville, Ind., pre- 
pared a syllabus on solid propel- 
lants from raw material through 
shipment of finished product. Guest 
instructor for one session was Ed- 
ward Roberts of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines who presented a spectacu- 
lar demonstration of hazards 
created by static electricity. 

F. S. Miller, manager of the 
Safety Division of Aerojet’s Solid 
Rocket Plant, said Aerojet had con- 
ducted its safety program for years 
in strict accordance with Ordnance 
Safety Manual 7-224, the general 
industrial safety guide for handling 
explosive products. This manual 
was used as a text by the Field 
Safety Office lecturers who brought 
evidence of safety practices and 
hazards found in industry across 
the nation. 

Miller said Aerojet’s safety 
record far bettered the average of 
the chemical industry as a whole. 

“Safety of our personnel comes 
before any other consideration at 
Aerojet,” he said. 


Extreme Chemical 
Hazards 


A plant manufacturing nerve gas 
“over a million times as toxic as 
carbon monoxide” was operated 
for five years without a single fatal- 
ity and “with a lost time accident 
record comparable with the best of 
those in (the chemical) industry.” 
The plant was designed by chemi- 
cal engineers at the Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal at Denver, Colo., with- 
out the “benefit” of a pilot plant, 
John W. Kenney, of the Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, told a sympo- 
sium on toxic plant construction 
during the 53rd Annual Meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 

In the five years of operation 
there were 13 temporary disabling 
injuries; only one of these lost time 
accidents could be attributed to a 
nerve gas exposure; there were 3,- 
559 minor or first aid-type acci- 
dents, of which 1,000 were attrib- 
uted to inhalation of nerve gas. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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W. H Muller, The Houston Post, looks on as non-slip copound is applied to 


Non-Slip Compound Tightens Clamp’s Grip 


y surfacing worn clamps on lift 
Brn with a bonding resin im- 
pregnated with grit, The Houston 
Post, Houston, elimi- 
nated frequent and costly metaliz- 
ing of these parts. 

The clamp trucks are used in re- 
moving 1650-lb. paper rolls from 
railroad boxcars to 
near the presses. The weight of the 
rolls and the continuous activity of 
the trucks soon wears the manufac- 
turers non-slip material from the 
clamp surfaces. 

Prior to the use of the impreg- 
nated resin, the Post maintenance 
staff dismantled the clamps and sent 
them out for metalizing—a process 
requiring several days and costing 
some $35 per set of clamps. 

After a successful application of 
the resin to floors of the Post Stereo- 
type Department, W. H. Muller, 
purchasing agent, believed that the 
product would prove an effective 
substitute for metalizing. 

His hunch was justified: after a 
full year of service on a couple of 
clamp trucks, the coating of abra- 
sive-resin compound shows no sign 


Texas, has 


storage areas 


of wear. 
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“We've saved the cost of metaliz- 
ing the clamps, and we've also done 
away with roll slippage,” says Mr. 
Muller. “Though there was no real 
hazard involved if a roll slipped 
from the clamps, the roll was usu- 
ally damaged.” 


clamps of truck hauling newsprint. 


The compound is available in kit 
The kit consists of the resin 
alumi- 


form. 
bonding agent, accelerator 
num oxide grit, and applicator. Sur- 
faces to be coated are cleaned and 
given an initial application of resin, 
after which the abrasive is sprinkled 


Before non-slip compound was introduced, rolls of newsprint costing $100 each 


would frequently slip as clamps wore smooth, 


resulting in possible losses. 
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on while the coating is still wet. 
After one hour’s drying time, excess 
grit can be swept off and reclaimed. 

A second coating of the bonding 
mix is then brushed or rolled on 
over the grit. The accelerator has- 
tens hardening or curing. Edges, 
sides and corners of the grit par- 
ticles protruding above the resin 
form the slip-proof surface. 

The primary use for the anti-slip 
material is on plant floors (at The 
Houston Post it protects Stereotype 


CHANGEABLE COPY 
SAFETY SIGHS 


ARE EFFECTIVE WHERE 


PERMANENT 
SIGNS FAIL! 





Dept. employees from hazardous 
falls on floors which at times may 
become slick from oil or water), on 
ramps, slopes and stair treads and 
around machines. It can be applied 
on concrete, metal or wood . . . in- 
doors and out-of-doors. Mr. Muller 
points out too, that the compound 
could well be used on all types of 
revolving roll clamps, bale clamps, 
and drum clamps. 


Pictures by courtesy of Mine Safety Appliances 


Co. 








(For details, use Key # C-5 on card on page 1) 


Any Suggestions? 


An Air Force pilot poses this 
problem: For high performance air- 
craft, the pilot must have an elas- 
tic, touch-sensitive glove that will 
also give protection against flash 
fires in the cockpit and _solar- 
heated surfaces of the aircraft. 

Any ideas? 


Dr. Stack Joins 
SIU Summer Faculty 


A man known as the “dean of 
safety education,” Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, will join the Southern Illinois 
University faculty for the 1961 sum- 
mer session, Dr. James Aaron, co- 
ordinator of SIU’s Safety Center, 
announced. 


Stack, program associate of the 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University, will serve as a dis- 
tinguished visiting professor in the 
College of Education’s department 
of health education. 


The pioneer safety educator has 
received every honor as a safety 
teacher, Aaron said, including the 
Hoffman award. At Southern, he 
will direct a summer “Workshop in 
Safety Education” and teach a grad- 
uate course in “Problems and Re- 
search in Accident Prevention.” 
Stack will also serve as a consultant 
to the University in an effort to 
evaluate, expand and improve its 
current safety education program. 

The eighth annual National Con- 
ference on Campus Safety will be 
held at SIU June 15-16. It will be 
of primary interest to those persons 
on campuses engaged in some 
phase of safety—security officers, 
student activities and student affairs 
officials, personnel managers, and 
others. 


Among the subjects slated are 
“Making Your Program the Univer- 
sities Program,” “Urban College 
Problems,” “Student Accident Re- 
porting and Investigation,” “Parking 
and Traffic Enforcement,” “Student 
Utilization and Security,” “Prob- 
lems—Bicycles and Motor Scooters,” 
“Library Fires,” “Safety in Resi- 
dence Halls,” and “Safety—Off- 
Campus Housing.” 
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ncreasing numbers of expensive 
osfice urns are being damaged 
men, 
service 


by plumbers, maintenance 
equipment dealers, food 
operators and architects who su- 
pervise the urns’ installation and 
operation in the more than half a 
million restaurants and institutions 
in the United States and Canada. 
The trouble, according to Bruce 
Blickman, vice-president of S. Blick- 
man, Inc., one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers of coffee urns, 
stems from thoughtless obstruction 
of the safety valves designed to 
relieve steam pressure in the urn. 
“No plumber, architect, equipment 
dealer or restaurant man would be 
so foolish as to impede the safety 
valve of a large boiler. The danger 
in the build-up of pressure would 
be obvious. But these same people 
do not hesitate to do exactly that 
to the safety valve of a coffee urn,” 
he reports. “Since urns must re- 
lieve excess pressure or vacuum— 
the result of safety valve obstruc- 
tion is collapse, and severe damage 
to a piece of equipment worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. The additional 
cost to a restaurant of even a tem- 
porary interruption of coffee service 
can scarcely be calculated.” 
According to Mr. Blickman, most 
urn manufacturers provide warn- 
ings on the safety valves them- 
selves, and also in complete installa- 
tion and operating instructions. 
Yet, collapsed urns, with the warn- 
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Coffee Urns 


with Tampered 


Safety Valves 


Brew 


A 


Shown here is a steel coffee urn dam- 
aged by variations in pressure caused 
by restriction of the safety valves. 


Valves from damaged urns show de- 
vices preventing normal functioning. 


ings ironically still attached, come 
back with relief valves fitted with 
odd pieces of piping or other re- 
stricting fittings so as to make them 
inoperable. 

Whenever heat is applied to a 
closed vessel containing water, 
pressure is developed. Either the 
vessel must be made strong enough 


Danger 


to contain the pressure or the pres- 
sure must be relieved. 

All urns, therefore, have relief 
valves. This is usually a simple 
weight or spring-loaded valve that 
is opened by the generated pres- 
sure and permits the escape of 
steam. It is similar to the safety 
valves on most household pressure 
cookers. Naturally, these valves 
permit steam to escape, and this 
normal feature is the problem. An 
urn that is thermostatically-con- 
trolled with a properly-set thermo- 
stat releases into the air a mere 
wisp of vapor. Urns that are not 
thermostatically controlled should 
have their sources of heat turned 
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Emergency Slings 


B. L. Sheridan, Safety Engineer 
for the U. S. Army Engineer Dis- 
trict in Walla Walla, Wash., has 
presented an idea that, by saving 
precious time, could save the life or 
lessen the injury of an accident vic- 
tim. 

In the summer of 1957 at the Ice 
Harbor Dam Project in Washington, 
a concrete truck was being repaired 
in a maintenance shop. The truck 
had been blocked up, but slipped 
off the blocks when struck by an- 
other truck being moved in for re- 
pairs. Fortunately, no one was 
under the truck at the time of the 
incident. But the accident so im- 
pressed the mechanics as a possible 
source of future injury that the sub- 
ject was brought up for discussion 
at the next “tool-box” safety meet- 
ing of the shop crew. A tire man, 
A. K. Starkey, suggested that cable 
slings be placed in the shop for 
emergency use. In case a mechanic 
was pinned under a piece of equip- 
ment, personnel would not have to 
look for a cable sling to attach to 
the overhead crane for lifting the 
equipment from the victim. Valua- 
ble time could be saved toward pro- 
tecting the man’s life or preventing 
permanent injury. 

Accordingly, several %4” cable 
slings with 15-foot shackles were 
made up, painted red, and placed 
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in prominent, suitable locations 
around the shop. Each sling is ac- 
companied by a sign: “For Emer- 
gency Only.” The picture shows 
one of the slings suspended on a 
post. Although the “Emergency” 
sign is not legible in this photo- 
graph, it can be seen as a small sign 
a couple of feet above the fire extin- 
guisher. 

Incidentally, none of the red 
emergency slings have had to be 
used during the three years of their 
existence, but they are still there 
ready for a critical situation should 
it arise. 





COFFE URNS (Continued) 


down when the water reaches the 
boiling point, and they, too, will 
produce no more than a wisp of 
steam. 

But, if operators tend to permit 
their urns to chug like steam en- 
gines, releasing clouds of vapor, or 
where urns are mounted so that 
they are accessible on both sides, 
it is sometimes desirable to fit a 
specially designed fitting and tube 
to collect the condensate and re- 
turn it to the drain. Most urn 
manufacturers will install such a 
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“gooseneck” so that the safety valve 
is not hampered. 

Instead of utilizing the manufac- 
turer's “gooseneck,” Mr. Blickman 
reports, almost every type of re- 
straint for the valve has been in- 
stalled—including piping many feet 
long in which the steam condensed 
and added to the pressure,—re- 
stricted openings, narrow tubes, 
nipples and even rags. These re- 
strictions to valves also prevent 
their acting as vacuum breakers 
when water is removed from the 


urns. The pressure on the vessel is 
then from the outside, and this, too, 
can cause collapse. 

Mr. Blickman concluded: “Leave 
the safety valve free to work—and 
there is no problem.” 


Pictures by courtesy of S. Blickman, Inc 


‘61 Foundry Meeting 
To Discuss Safety 


The American Foundrymen’s So- 
ciety, international technical soci- 
ety for the metal casting industry, 
announces that the 29th Interna- 
tional Foundry Congress has been 
scheduled for Detroit's Cobo Hall 
in May 1962, to coincide with the 
66th AFS Castings Congress and 
Exposition. At this event, the AFS 
will play host to the entire Interna- 
tional Association of Foundry Tech- 
nical Committees, comprising tech- 
nical groups in 22 countries around 
the world. 

To permit maximum concentra- 
tion on the huge 1962 event, the 
Society has announced cancellation 
of a limited exposition originally 
scheduled to be held at San Fran- 
cisco in May, 1962. Instead, the 
Society will stage, in San Francisco 
in May, 1961, its 65th technical 
Castings Congress as one of the 
largest technical symposia on foun- 
dry practice ever held. 

Requirements of aircraft and mis- 
siles manufacturers will play a 
prominent part at the 1961 Cast- 
ings Congress in San Francisco, 
May 8-12, the first such national 
Congress ever held on the West 
Coast. Of the more than 80 papers 
already committed, many deal with 
technical advancements in the die 
casting and light metals fields. The 
entire range of cast metals will be 
covered, including steel, gray iron, 
ductile iron, brass and bronze and 
malleable iron. 

Related subjects of foundry sand, 
patternmaking, air pollution, plant 
safety and working conditions, cost 
controls and foundry mechaniza- 
tion will also be dealt with in the 
numerous papers, lectures, shop 
courses, round-table meeting and 
panels now scheduled. The annual 
Hoyt Memorial Lecture will be pre- 
sented by John B. Caine of Wyo- 
ming, Ohio. 
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@ KIMBALL Safety Clothing is carefully fash- 
ioned by experts who know how to achieve the 
greatest degree of comfort and safety in every type 
of safety garment. Whether of pure wool, leather, 
asbestos or fire-resistant cotton, each KIMBALL 
garment is guaranteed to give satisfaction in the 
use for which it is designed. Quality control includes 
constant checking on all types of cloth to make 
certain they measure up to A.S.T.M. specifications 
for flame resistant qualities. 


Note our special testing equipment for this purpose. 





OTHER KIMBALL SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Eye Protection: | Welder’s, Asbestos, Wool, Flameproofed 


Spectacle Goggles, Steel Stitched. Cotton. 
a 
Composition Goggles, Welder’s, Asbestos, Flameproofed Cotton. 


‘ Steel Stitched. 
Sideshields. APRONS: 


Hand Protection: Body Protection: Leather, Asbestos, 
GLOVES: CLOTHING: Flameproofed Cotton. 
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9310 Wade Park Avenue «+ Cleveland 6, Ohio 


(For details, use Key # C-6 on card on page 1) 





SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


HANDLING — 








The accompanying article is from “Chemical Safety Data Sheet 
for Formaldehyde” published by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc. The complete data sheet, in addition to this in- 
formation on personal protective equipment, also covers formalde- 
hyde properties, hazards, engineering control, handling and storage, 
tank and equipment cleaning and repairs, waste disposal, medical 
management, and first aid. Copies of the complete data sheet 
(Revised SD-1) are available for 30¢ from: Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc., 1825 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 








he correct usage of personal pro- 

tective equipment requires the 
education of the worker in proper 
employment of the equipment 
available to him. Under conditions 
which are sufficiently hazardous to 
require personal protective equip- 
ment, its use should be supervised 
and the type of protective equip- 
ment selected should be capable of 
control over any potential hazard. 

The following personal protec- 
tive equipment should be used 
when indicated. 


Eye Protection 


Chemical Safety Goggles: Cup- 
type or rubber framed goggles, 
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equipped with the approved impact 
resistant glass or plastic lenses, 
should be worn whenever there is 
danger of formaldehyde coming in 
contact with the eyes. Goggles 
should be carefully fitted. 
Spectacle-Type Safety Goggles: 
Metal or plastic rim safety specta- 
cles with unperforated side shields 
can be obtained with prescription 
safety lenses or suitable all plastic 
safety goggles may be used where 
continuous eye protection is de- 
sirable, as in laboratories. These 
types, however, should not be used 
where complete eye protection 
against formaldehyde is needed. 


Face Shields: Plastic shields (full 


Formaldehyde 


length, eight inch minimum) with 
forehead protection may be worn in 
addition to chemical safety goggles 
where complete face protection is 
desirable. Chemical safety goggles 
should always be worn as added 
protection where there is danger of 
material striking the eyes from un- 
derneath or around the sides of the 
face shield. 


Respiratory Protection 


Severe exposure to formaldehyde 
may occur in tanks during equip- 
ment cleaning and repairs, when 
decontaminating areas following 
spills, or in case of failure of piping 
or equipment. Employees who may 
be subject to such exposures should 
be provided with proper respira- 
tory protection and trained in its 
use and care. Available types are 
described below. 

NOTE: Respiratory Protective 
equipment must be carefully main- 
tained, inspected, cleaned and steri- 
lized at regular intervals, and al- 
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ways before and after use by an- 
other person. 

Breathing 
permits the 


(a) Self-Contained 
Apparatus which 
wearer to carry a supply of oxygen 
or air compressed in the cylinder, 
and the self-generating type which 
produces oxygen chemically, allow 
considerable mobility. The length 
of time a self-contained breathing 
apparatus provides protection varies 
according to the amount of air, ox- 
vgen or regenerating material car- 
ried. Compressed oxygen should 
not be used where there is danger 
of contact with flammable liquids or 
vapors, especially in confined spaces 
such as tanks or pits. 


(b) Positive Pressure Hose 
Masks which are supplied by blow- 
ers requiring no internal lubrica- 
tion. The wearer must be able to 
use the same route for exit as for 
entrance and must take precautions 
to keep the hose line free of en- 
tanglement. The air blower must 
be placed in an area free of con- 
taminants. 


BRINGING THE STORE 


RIGHT TO YOUR DOOR 


Here’s One Sure Way Plants of ALL Sizes 
Can Give Workers FOOT PROTECTION 


Today’s method of providing safety shoes for employees is 
not limited to plant stores alone. Now, this fleet of Shoe- 
mobiles, operating throughout the country, meets the need 
. and solves it! Regular visits, plant promotions 
or special fittings can be arranged right at your plant. 


If you have a foot safety problem and want to reduce injur- 

ies, absenteeism and compensation costs, we can help you 

with a plan exactly suited to your needs. And it is backed by 

HY-TEST Anchor Flange Steel Box Toe SAFETY SHOES 
. . worn by more workers than any other brand. 


Write the Shoemobile in your area, or Hy-Test direct, for 
. HY-TEST SAFETY SHOES, 
Division, International Shoe Company, 1509 Washington 


head on.. 


complete information. . 


Avenue, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


(c) Air Line Masks 


with clean compressed air are suit- 


supplied 


able for use only where conditions 
will permit safe escape in case of 
failure of the compressed air supply. 
These masks are usually supplied 
with air piped to the area from a 
compressor. It is extremely impor- 
tant that the air supply is taken 
from a safe source, and that it is not 
contaminated by oil decomposition 
from inadequate cooling at the com- 
pressor. The safer method is to use 
a separate compressor of the type 
not requiring internal lubrication. 
Pressure reducing and relief valves, 
as well as suitable traps and filters, 
must be installed at all mask sta- 
tions. An alternate arrangement fre- 
quently high pressure 
breathing air from standard (200 
cu. ft.) cylinders, with a demand- 
type valve and facepiece. This ar- 
rangement may also be used with 
50-100 Ib. clean piped plant air, 
and, as an additional precaution 
with the demand mask, a small cyl- 
inder of compressed air may be 
worn for use as an emergency es- 


used is 


cape from the area. Consult a re- 
liable safety equipment dealer for 
details on the proper use of Bureau 
of Mines approved equipment 

(d) Industrial Canister Type 
Gas Masks, equipped with full face 
pieces and approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, fitted with the 
proper canister for absorbing form- 
aldehyde vapor, will afford pro- 
not 


against concentrations 


exceeding 2 
when used in accordance with the 
manufacturers instructions. The 
oxygen content of the air must not 


be less than 16 percent by volume 


tection 


percent by volume 


The masks should be used for rela- 
tively short exposure periods only. 
They may not be suitable for use 
in an emergency since, at that time, 
the 
unknown and an oxygen deficiency 
The 


warned to leave the contaminated 


actual vapor concentration is 


may exist. wearer must be 
area immediately on detecting the 
odor of a harmful vapor. This may 
indicate that the mask is not func 


tioning properly, that the vapor 


(Continued on page 38) 





SID BOEDEKER 


6924 Florian Ave., Normandy, Mo 
MAX BRANOVAN SHOE CO. 

2111 W. North Ave., 

CENTRAL COMMISSARY CO. 

517 Gano St., Dallas, Texas 


Milwaukee, Wis 


J. FREEMAN 


1316 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
GUARDIAN SAFETY EQUIP. CO. 
1091 Euclid Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 
HENRY R. HEALY SAFETY SHOE SERVICE 


104 Bailey Road, Middletown, Conn 


HELCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
18480 W. Dixie Highway, Miami, Fla. 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SERVICE, INC. 

17 Station St., Crafton, Pa 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SERVICE, INC. 
5 §. Vandeventer, St 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SHOE CO. 
5825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 
IOWA SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 
414 Twelfth St., Des Moines, lowa 
JANIE’S SHOE STORE 
1514 Dixie Highway, Louisville, Ky. 
MARSHALL GLOVE CO. 
112 S. E. Fourth St., Evansville, Ind 
MIDWEST SAFETY SHOE CORP. 


Louis 8, Mo 


18029 Dixie Highway, Homewood, III 
MUNNINGS SAFETY SHOE SERVICE 
105 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


PETERSEN AND FELL 


1820 Franklin Ave., Houston, Tex 
QUENVOLD’S SAFETY SHOEMOBILE 
P. 0. Box 328, Lafayette, Cal 


SCHULER SHOES 


5321 Excelsior Blvd., St. Louis Park 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEXAS SAFETY SHOE SERVICE 
1321 W. 24th St., Houston, Tex 


WEBB’S INDUSTRIAL PLANT SERVICE 
3098 Madison Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


2nd Ave 


(For details, use Key # C-7 on card on page 1) 


YIELDING BROS. CO. 
at 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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BACK INJURY—Alleged Reccurence 
of Disability 


The claimant injured his back 
during the course of his employ- 
ment as a result of lifting a heavy 
metal flange. His condition was 
diagnosed as low back strain and as 
a result of the injury he was tem- 
porarily disabled. He was dis- 
charged by his physician as cured 
and fully recovered. Claimant was 
then free of pain in his back for a 
period of seven months until he de- 
veloped a gradual onset of pain. 
Thereupon he filed a claim for per- 
manent partial disability of his 
spine. The examiner and commis- 
sioner determined that the claim- 
ant’s alleged disability was due to 
causes wholly unrelated to the pre- 
vious accident. Claimant attacked 
this finding contending that it was 
not supported by any evidence in 
the record. The court ruled that, 
even if such finding were based on 
speculation, the order should not 
be set aside because the finding was 
surplusage. The only necessary 
finding was that the claimant did 
not sustain his alleged disability as 
a result of the injury, which finding 
was supported by the medical evi- 
dence. Claimant's doctor testified 
that the claimant was suffering 
from an impending disc lesion due 
to the accident, resulting in 10% 
permanent partial disability. An- 
other doctor testified that there was 
a possibility but not a probability 
of disc involvement and, further, 
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that one would have to speculate if 
the recurrence of symptoms, after 
the lapse of a seven-month pain- 
free period, is to be attributed to 
the accident. The examiner was 
justified in accepting this testimony 
over the testimony of the claimant's 
doctor, and, in addition there was 
the testimony of a third doctor, who 
stated that the disability had no 
relationship to the previous acci- 
dent, which would also support the 
finding. Affirmed. 


Frankowiak vs. Industrial Commis- 
sion; Wisconsin Supreme Court. No. 
98, November 29, 1960. 


CAUSAL CONNECTION BETWEEN FALL 
AND BACK INJURY 


Claimant was not entitled to com- 
pensation because the record failed 
to disclose manifest error in the dis- 
trict judge’s determination that 
there was no causal connection be- 
tween the accident in question and 
the claimant’s back injury. The 
claimant while engaged in racking 
pipe on an oil derrick was knocked 
to the floor of the platform on which 
he was standing. The only objec- 
tive evidence of injury was a minor 
and noncompensable laceration of 
the claimant’s right knee. He con- 
tinued to work for two or three 
days, after which time he voluntar- 
ily discontinued his employment. 
He first sought treatment for his 
back 17 days after the occurrence of 
the accident. It was discovered 
that he was suffering from a serious 
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back condition and, after conserva- 
tive treatment, a laminectomy was 
performed to remove the third, 
fourth and fifth lumbar discs. The 
sole issue was whether or not the 
claimant established a causal con- 
nection between the accident and 
his disability. This issue was re- 
solved against the claimant. Al- 
though he testified that he immedi- 
ately complained of a back injury, 
such fact was denied by all of his 
co-workers, including his brother 
who was foreman of the crew on 
duty. In addition, the claimant 
continued working after the acci- 
dent without complaint. Such evi- 
dence supported the district judge's 
finding. Affirmed. 


Martin vs. Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
of New York; Louisiana Court of Ap- 
peal, Second Circuit. No. 9359, De- 
cember |, 1960. 


EMPLOYEE OR VOLUNTEER—Services 
Rendered to Church 


Claimant, who was injured while 
cleaning the kitchen of a church, 
was not entitled to workmen’s com- 
pensation because she was not an 
employee of the church but was a 
volunteer worker. The claimant, 
and other ladies, responded to a re- 
quest from the pastor of the church 
and performed valuable services. 
A church organization of which the 
ladies were members furnished 
them with food, but the ladies re- 
ceived no other material benefit. 
They were motivated by their re- 
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ligious and moral obligations. As 
far as the record discloses, the 
ladies divided the task among them- 
selves, and each performed her 
work without direction as to the 
details of the work. Unless the food 
was contemplated as compensation 
for services rendered, it was clear 
that there was no contract of hire 
and there was no duty on the part 
of the church to pay the reasonable 
value of the services rendered. The 
court ruled that though the eviden- 
tiary facts were undisputed, con- 
flicting inferences could reasonably 
be drawn and that, therefore, it 
would not reverse the commission's 
finding that the claimant was not 
an employee. Affirmed. 

( 


Enderby vs. Industrial Commission; 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. No. 129, 
November 29, 1960. 


COVERAGE BY A€CT—Son Working for 
Partnership of Father and Sons 


The claimant was not barred by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
from recovering for injuries sus- 
tained while he was working for a 
partnership of which his father and 
brothers were members. At the 
time of the accident, he was living 
with his parents, paying board and 
room of $30.00 a month. His injury 
arose out of and in the course of his 
employment; he was working with 
a log jammer when a cable lashed 
and struck him causing a compound 
fracture of the leg and totally dis- 
abling him for an indeterminate 
period. Liability was denied on the 
statutory ground that he was a 
member of the employer’s family, 
living in the employer's household, 
and that coverage of his employ- 
ment had not been elected under 
the Act. However, the court held 
that the Idaho statute defining an 
“employer,” while not specifically 
designating a partnership, is broad 
enough to include a partnership and 
that the claimant was employed by 
the partnership, not by his father 
as an individual, thus removing him 
from the household exemption in 
the Act. Reversed and remanded. 


Carter vs. Carter Logging Com- 
pany; Idaho Supreme Court. No. 
8926, December 8, 1960. 
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Maintenance Conference 
(from page 9) 
distribution system, short circuit 
studies, system loads, and the co- 
ordinating of network protectors are 
important steps in selecting and set- 
ting equipment to clear system 
failures as rapidly and safely as pos- 
sible. These steps are often over- 
looked and have produced severe 
failures due to the inadequacy of 
the power system equipment. 
Proper equipment grounding is 
also an important safety factor, es- 


pecially where personnel are using 
hand or portable tools. Grounding 
limits the voltage to which person- 
nel and equipment can be exposed 
in case of a failure and enables the 
network protectors to act with 
greater speed in removing faults 
from the system. A grounded sys- 
tem also enables the use of better 
lightning protection equipment by 
limiting the system maximum oper- 
ating voltage. Equipment grounds 
should be of low impedance. If 
they are not, the system has char- 
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acteristics much the same as an un- 
grounded system during short cir- 
cuit conditions. In the event of 
failure, personnel and property are 
endangered to a greater degree than 
in the low impedance grounded sys- 
tem. 


Plant Design 


John M. Connelly, plant engineer 
for the Royal McBee Corp., Spring- 
field, Mo., outlined the plant engi- 
neer’s responsibility for building de- 
sign and construction. In discussing 
plant protection and security, Mr. 
Connelly pointed out that practical 
and thoughtful plant design can do 
much to effect operational savings. 
Combination fire alarm boxes and 
watchman stations are recorded on 
a single tape. The heart of such 
equipment must be located where 
there is round-the-clock supervi- 
sion, the powerhouse for example. 
Close cooperation with insurance 
underwriters in regard to the in- 
stallation of sprinkler systems, ex- 
tinguishers, piping mains, and other 
fire protective and preventive fea- 
tures can result in lower insurance 
rates that easily justify the adoption 
of underwriters’ recommendations. 
Fire-safe construction and mate- 
rials, fire walls and curtains, are all 
design considerations. 

Safety must be built into the 
plant at the very start. Provisions 
must be made for effectively ex- 
hausting explosive atmospheres 
such as are found in paint spray 
beoths and ovens; storage and 
handling of flammable liquids must 
be considered; traffic, material- 
handling facilities, floor loadings, 
and so forth. The list is almost end- 
less and only plant engineering is 
qualified to see that the individual 
plant’s requirements are properly 
provided for in the planning of a 
new facility. 


Minimum Requirements 


In discussing industrial lighting 
design, Mr. Connelly said that while 
the Illuminating Engineering Soci- 


etys “American Recommended 
Practice on Industrial Lighting” is 
the accepted standard for lighting 
intensities in this country, the trend 
today is to use these standards as 
absolute minimum requirements 
only. A good, well diffused lighting 
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“Two bits says he doesn't clear the 
last barrel.” 





system is an asset to any plant. 
Where miniaturization is the prod- 
uct by-word, it is mandatory. It 
provides built-in flexibility that 
makes facilities relocation much less 
a problem. Adequate yet glareless 
lighting does much to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue and to encourage 
cleanliness within a plant. It pro- 
motes safety and general well- 
being throughout. 


Tomorrow's Problems 


In describing the design, applica- 
tion and results of his plant’s main- 
tenance and engineering system, 
John M. Link, chief of plant depart- 
ment, Burlington Shops, North Car- 
olina Works, Western Electric Co., 
Burlington, N. C., touched on the 
question of how maintenance oper- 
ations will change during the next 
decade. He suggested that the 
plant of tomorrow will tolerate 
fewer interruptions to production, 
its ultimate goal being none. The 
maintenance organization will have 
to meet the implied demands: ex- 
pect more automation and more 
artificial weather, and accept the in- 
creased responsibilities associated 
with them. 

We must meet other challenges, 
such as the need to develop stand- 
ard diagnostic routines that any 
mechanic can apply. We must use 
new ways to spot flaws and faults— 
x-rays, isotope radiography, mag- 
netic-particle and fluorescent-liquid 
apparatus, ultrasonic and vibration 
detectors. But before this, we'll 
need more emphasis on equipment 
and product design, as well as mate- 


rials used, for accessibility and ease 
of servicing. This will call for closer 
rapport by maintenance with plant 
design and production. We'll see 
more continuous operation through 
automatic lubrication and dual 
motors, pumps, filters, and the like. 
The dual setups will provide stand- 
by, with either manual or auto- 
matic, split-second change-over. 


For Quick Replacement 


There will be more devices to 
signal out-of-control equipment and 
process failure, and more plug-in or 
module units for quick replacement 
of defectives. If a defective unit is 
cheap or irreparable, we'll throw it 
away. If it’s expensive, we'll send 
it back to central repair. Quick 
change will be the word. The trend 
to more replacements and fewer re- 
pairs will raise another problem 
huge spare-parts inventories. Stand- 
ardization will be the answer. 

Roy A. Anderson, maintenance 
foreman, plastics division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Pasadena, Tex., pre- 
sented case reports on preventive 
maintenance. He stated that design 
engineers sometimes overlook the 
problems of accessibility for mainte- 
nance painting—for example, struc- 
tural steel too close to walls and 
other obstructions—to permit proper 
surface preparation and adequate 
paint coverage. Design considera- 
tions should also include provision 
for pad eyes and clips which will 
enable painters to rig stagings in 
high places properly and safely. 


Safe Accessibility 


During the construction phase, a 
close inspection should be made for 
safe accessibility to equipment for 
maintenance work. Installations of 
platforms, gratings and handrails 
around equipment can save many 
man-hours and minimize down time 
loss. We have seen many pressure 
transmitters installed in areas or lo- 
cations so inaccessible as to make 
“zeroing on the line impossible. 
We have also seen the removal of 
instruments on the panel-board 
made impossible due to tubing, con- 
duits and fittings installed in the 
clearance area required for the in- 
strument removal. 
by courtesy of General Electric Co 


Picture 
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Radiation Safety Course 


A ten-week course in radiation safety and health 
physics will be offered to personnel from public agen- 
cies by the Industrial Hygiene and Safety Division of 
Argonne National Laboratory. The Laboratory will 
conduct the tuition-free course from March 13 through 
May 19, 1961, under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The program will provide practical training in radia- 
tion safety and health physics for personnel from fed- 
eral, state and municipal public agencies. Argonne’s 
health physicists, industrial hygienists and safety en- 
gineers will conduct the training program, utilizing 
the extensive operating nuclear facilities available at 
the Laboratory. 

The course is designed to lead students step by step 
through various phases of health physics work. Basic 
lectures, demonstrations and experiments will be con- 
ducted until the students are prepared to work, under 
supervision, in the various laboratories and other facili- 
ties of Argonne. 

Following basic practical field work, they will be 
given further information, instruction and exercises in 
specific radiation programs to broaden their outlook 
and to increase their skills. Toward the end of the 
ten-week session, participants will consider existing 
health physics programs from the standpoint of a su- 
pervisor, developing methods for improvement. 

Some of the lectures, demonstrations and experi- 
ments which will be covered include: Biological Ef- 
fects of Radiation, AEC Regulations and Standards, 
Administration of Health Physics, Industrial Safety 
and Liability, Monitoring Methods, Shielding, Waste 
Disposal, Gamma Spectrum Analysis and Meteorology. 

Field work will utilize Argonne’s Research Reactor 
CP-5, and the Experimental Boiling Water Reactor; 
radioisotope laboratories; accelerators; and biology 
laboratories. Participants also will observe fuel fabri- 
cation and processing techniques and chemical en- 
gineering operations. 

The course is tuition-free. 
expenses will be paid by the student or his sponsoring 


Travel costs and living 


agency. 
John F. Ege, Jr., Director of the Industrial Hygiene 
and Safety Division at Argonne, commented: 
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“Representatives of state health departments and 
other public agencies will get a firsthand view of some 
successful ways to handle the practical problems of 
working with radiation. 

“Argonne men who will act as instructors and ad- 
visors have a wealth of radiation safety experience 
which has been developed over a period of years. The 
result should be that the trainees will add to their own 
experience with radiation at an accelerated rate.” 

Ege concluded: “We hope that a continuing source 
of information and advice will be opened up to help 
the participants after they have returned to their re- 
spective locations.” 

Argonne National Laboratory is operated by the 
University of Chicago for the U. S. 
Commission. 
southwest of 


Atomic Energy 
It is located on a 3,700 acre site 25 miles 
Chicago. The 
America’s leading centers of research and development 


Laboratory is one of 


of nuclear energy for peaceful uses. 


Air Pollution Foundation Grants 


Grants of $60,000 in cash and equipment valued at 
$45,000, to be used for further air pollution research, 
were made by the independent Air Pollution Founda- 
tion in announcing plans for its liquidation early this 
year. 

The announcement was made by Dr. Fred D. Fagg, 
Jr., president of the Board of Trustees, and Dr. W. L. 
Faith, managing director. Faith said the Foundation 
“will have fulfilled its mission by early 1961” and will 
be able to dissolve on schedule as predicted last No- 
vember. 

The Foundation granted $50,000 cash to Stanford 
Research Institute, together with an estimated $40,000 
worth of equipment now being used in SRI’s South 
Pasadena facility, for continued research in atmos- 
pheric chemistry. 

A cash grant of $10,000 was made to University of 
Southern California for studies on air pollution, and 
equipment valued at $5,000 was turned over to South- 
west Research Institute, San Antonio, Texas, for con- 
tinued studies on automobile exhaust. 

Upon final dissolution of the Foundation, on or 
about May 31, all remaining assets will be donated 

(Continued on page 30) 





How to 


SIDETRACK SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Railroad conducts successful campaign 
against occupational dermatitis. 


s an aid to its employees working in shops where 

chemicals and oils are involved, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company's Medical Department intro- 
duced a new program, based on the latest medical 
findings, for the prevention and control of occupa- 
tional skin irritations. Cooperating with the Medical 
Department in launching the program were the Safety, 
Research, and Motive Power Departments. 

Already ranked high as a healthful place to work, 
the Baltimore & Ohio carries on continuous research 
to further improve health and safety standards among 
its employees. The new drive to combat dermatitis 
was part of this over-all program. 


Biggest Hygiene Problem 


That it is an important part is indicated by the fact 
that dermatitis is the most common of all occupational 
diseases suffered by American workers. Since the skin 
is the largest “organ” of the body, it is therefore most 
likely to be contacted by irritants. 


In the railroad industry, the most prevalent irritants 
are the chemicals and oils used in work. Irritation 
is set up through direct action on the skin (primary 
irritants) or through repeated contact with the skin 
(secondary irritants). 


Dermatitis Prevention 


How can occupational dermatitis be combated? The 
best way is by personal cleanliness. While everybody 
takes pride in cleanliness off the job, the difficulty is 
that many men are careless about “cleaning up” 
promptly and thoroughly when they finish shop work, 
little suspecting that by these lax habits they could be 
running the risk of painful skin irritations. 

To explain the dangers of such neglect and to make 
it easier for shopmen to protect their skin, the com- 
pany launched its system-wide educational program. 
The program included a color sound movie, produced 
by its own Medical Department, bulletin board in- 
structions on the care of the skin for posting in shop 
washrooms, and a series of new, medically tested 
cleansing and protective agents for washrooms in de- 
partments where dermatitis had been most prevalent. 





1. Keep body clean at all times. Change work 
clothes frequently, especially when oil-soaked. 

2. Wash hands frequently, using hand cleaner 
and water. When cleaning hands with waterless 
soap compound, follow as soon as possible with 
use of regular hand cleaner and water. 

3. Before beginning work, apply protective 
cream. Wash off prior to “breaks” (for confer- 
ences, toilet care, lunch or other reasons), but 
reapply before going back to work. Wash thor- 
oughly again at the end of the shift. 

4. Individuals with sensitive skin should wash 
hands with the special antiseptic sulphonated 
vegetable-oil hand cleaner. 





Washroom Instructions: How to Prevent Skin Irritations 


Read your notice carefully. Follow the instructions and protect your skin. Remember: YOUR 
HANDS ARE YOUR PAY CHECK—TREAT THEM GENTLY. 


5. When handling caustic and chemical irri- 
tants, be sure to wear protective garments, such 
as gloves, aprons, boots, goggles, etc. 

6. DO NOT apply protective cream over dirty 
skin. 

7. DO NOT wash hands with gasoline, kero- 
sene, naphtha and other solvents, fuel oil, car- 
bon tetrachloride, methyl chloroform, or harsh 
soaps. 
8. DO NOT protect hands with coating of 
engine or other oils. 


REPORT ALL SKIN IRRITATIONS PROMPTLY. 
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Electricians are shown washing hands and arms at end of shift. Campaign encourages all shopmen to protect their skin. 


Commented Dr. Isadore Kaplan, company medical 
and surgical director: “Personal cleanliness is the most 
effective way of preventing and combating occupa- 
tional skin irritations. Industrial dirt, grease and oil 
should be promptly removed from the skin to prevent 
clogging of the pores. Dirty underclothing and re- 
peated wearing of oil-soaked outer clothing often 
cause skin irritations. 

“Medical science has proven that the most effective 
control of skin irritations can be achieved by avoi 
ing breaks in the skin. Many times such breaks may 
be caused by use of harsh, irritant soaps or abrasives. 
These breaks often allow pus-forming bacteria to 
enter the deeper layers of the skin, and this produces 
inflammation of the hair follicles (folliculitis or boils). 


Prevention and Protection 


“To prevent these irritations, the Motive Power De- 
partment is supplying its washrooms with bland soap 
powder, liquid hand soap, waterless hand cleaners, 
and antiseptic barrier protective creams. 

“In addition to these substances, all shops will be 
provided with protective clothing for the proper han- 


Electrician at B&O shop demonstrates proper use of anti- 
septic cream for preventing dermatitis before starting job. 
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dling of chemical irritants. This equipment includes 
such items as rubber gloves, sleeves, aprons, boots and 
respirators. They should be worn when indicated 
and kept in a state of good repair, since leakage de- 
feats the purpose for which they were issued.” 

The accompanying “Washroom Instructions” for 
proper cleansing were issued by Dr. Kaplan and 
posted on shop washroom bulletin boards. 


Pictures by courtesy of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co 
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Air Pollution Foundation Grants 

(from page 27) 

to Caltech for additional research work in the field 
of air pollution. Faith said it is impossible to estimate 
the probable value of the residue assets at this time. 

The Foundation was organized in 1953 by 200 civic 
leaders to determine the nature of Southern California 
smog and the methods by which it could be eliminated. 
It was incorporated under California state law as a 
private, non-profit, scientific research organization, and 
was set up to be self-liquidating upon accomplishment 
of its purpose. 

Actual work was started in 1954. By the time it 
disbands, the Foundation will have spent nearly $3,- 
500,000 in its seven years’ work on the smog problem. 
Its fact-finding program has been financed by the con- 
tributions of industrial, business, financial and profes- 
sional firms, trade associations, and private citizens. 

Foundation officials pointed out that the organiza- 
tion’s basic research during its first three years (1954- 
55-56) produced much new information about air 
pollution, including the final conclusive proof that 
auto exhaust was the major factor in Los Angeles 
smog. Since 1957, virtually all of the Foundation’s 
work has been on the auto exhaust problem. 


Radioactive Hydrogen Disposal 


First details of the radioactive hydrogen disposal 
system designed for the Indian Point, N. Y., nuclear 
power reactor were revealed by Engelhard Industries, 
Inc. at the Instrument Society of America’s exhibition 
at the Coliseum in New York. The firm’s Chemical 
Division has designed the system for the Consolidated 
Edison Company reactor. 

Consisting of two separate systems, both fully in- 
strumented for automatic start-up and shut-down, the 
installation prevents the accumulation of potentially 
explosive hydrogen-air mixtures in addition to separat- 
ing the hydrogen from the radioactive rare gases. It 
does so by the very simple expedient of combining the 
hydrogen with oxygen to make water by means of a 
platinum catalyst, leaving only a small quantity of 
radioactive rare gases for decay storage. 

The two systems are a waste gas recombining sys- 
tem, which provides for the safe disposal of radio- 
active hydrogen gas used as a blanket on the primary 
coolant of the pressurized water reactor, and a sweep 
gas recombining system to dispose of radioactive hy- 
drogen evolved from the plant’s waste water. 

In the waste gas system the hydrogen is accumu- 
lated in a storage receiver and, after a predetermined 
pressure is built up, it is fed into a recirculating nitro- 
gen gas stream, which acts as a diluent. A precisely 
controlled volume of oxygen is added to combine with 
the hydrogen forming water vapor in the recombining 
unit. The condensed water, still radioactive, is then 
collected and stored for the necessary decay period. 

The sweep gas system utilizes continuously recircu- 
lating air, which is monitored for its hydrogen content. 
As soon as the hydrogen has built up to a predeter- 
mined level, the recirculating air is diverted into a 
loop containing a recombiner which, again, catalyti- 
cally reacts the hydrogen and oxygen to form water. 
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id the air of offensive welding smoke, but retain 
Ri. heat in that air. 

The first part of this problem is not difficult to 
achieve, and is accomplished by most welding shops 
simply by the use of exhaust fans. 

The second part is not difficult either, but neither 
is it being accomplished to any great extent—not even 
in northern sections of the country where heat loss 
can contribute greatly to wintertime expenses. 

In the welding shop of a Minneapolis manufactur- 
ing plant, where 30 percent of the company’s per- 
sonnel work, both parts of this problem are being 
solved through an uncommon (to welding shops) use 
of dust collection equipment. Not only is the air 
being kept relatively free of the tiny particles and 
thick smoke stemming from the are welding process, 
but the heat-laden air is being retained in the building 
at considerable savings in fuel consumption. 

Like most metal fabricators, Rosco Manufacturing 
Co., a producer of black-top-road machinery, used 
exhaust fans to eliminate welding by-products from 
its shop. When the plant was enlarged and part of 
the welding operation moved to a neighboring build- 
ing, a representative of a dust collector manufacturer 
suggested the trial application of dust collectors. 

Installed over a year ago, the system was chosen 
principally as a means of retaining heat while purifying 
the air. The uncomplicated system in the Rosco 
plant employs three cabinet cloth-filter collectors and 
the usual link of six-inch piping. What is perhaps even 
more unusual about this installation is that the col- 
lectors are suspended from the 20-foot ceiling. In 
addition to the space saved by this positioning, the 
collectors inhale the warmest smoke-laden air, rob it 
of impurities and return it through piping to the floor 
where it helps to keep the concrete slab wart. 

Basically each collector is a_ self-contained unit 
consisting of a compact steel cabinet, filters and a 
motor-driven fan which moves 1,200 cu. ft. of air per 
minute. Dust-laden air is drawn into the cabinet 
where particles fall into a dust tray or are trapped on 
outer sides of filters; filtered air is then drawn past 
the motor and exhausted. 

A side benefit of the collection-purification system 
lies in temperature constancy—in adjacent areas as 
well as in the room where collectors are located. In- 
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This closeup view of the smoke collection and filtering in- 
stallation in the welding shop shows how the two collec- 
tor units are suspended from the ceiling on steel frames. 


stalled in a 60 by 80-foot room, which is approximately 
one-third the area of the entire steam-heated building, 
the collectors merely recirculate the warm air at the 
same temperature. Unlike exhaust equipment, they 
do not rob air and heat from adjoining areas where 
fumes are not especially offensive. And unlike the 
vacuum creating fans, dust collectors do not promote 
heat loss through windows, doors and walls. At 
Rosco, where one entire side of the building is in glass 
doors, this could prove even more uneconomical. 

In heavy industrial areas, where air pollution can 
prove annoying, dust collectors are particularly ad- 
vantageous. They are also valuable in collecting 
especially toxic particles from such processes as braz- 
ing and bronze welding. 

Depending on the volume of welding, the Rosco 
collectors are cleaned semi-monthly or weekly. One 
workman takes about two hours to brush the powdery 
accumulation from the 450 square feet of filters in the 
three machines. The mass of sticky, brown particles 
gathered in by the filters is in itself good indication 
of the collectors’ efficiency. In fact, the particles are 
so adherent that the shaking mechanism of the col- 
lectors must be supplemented by manual brushing. 
Filters have not had to be replaced since the installa- 
tion was made. 

In the warm summer months, the collectors are 
turned off and the giant doors left open for natural 
circulation. 


Pictures by courtesy of Torit Mfg. Co 





Nuclear 


he atomic energy industry has had a remarkable 

safety record in spite of, and also because of, the 
unusual hazards it has had to work with. How are 
emergency operations handled when a nuclear emer- 
gency ©0es arise? 

The following article is a recapitulation of the 
emergency measures used after the explosion at the 
National Reactor Testing Station in Idaho on January 
3, 1961, as described by the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 


mission. 


First indication of trouble at the SL-1 (Stationary 
Low Power No. 1) reactor was an automatic alarm 
received at AEC Fire Stations and Security Head- 
quarters at 9:01 p.m., MST, January 3, 1961. The 
alarm was immediately broadcast over all the testing 
station’s radio networks. At the same time, the per- 
sonnel radiation monitor at the Gas Cooled Reactor 
Experiment gate house, about one mile distant, 
alarmed and remained erratic for several minutes. 


Response to Alarm 


Upon the receipt of the alarm, which could have 
resulted from either excessive temperature or a pres- 
sure surge in the region above the reactor floor, the 
Central Facilities AEC Fire Department and AEC 
Security Forces responded. A Phillips Petroleum 
Company (operating contractor for some NRTS facili- 
ties) health physicist from the Materials Testing Re- 
actor area was called at this time. 

The fire engines and security forces arrived at the 
SL-1 site, about eight miles from the central facilities 
area, at approximately 9:10 p.m. Security patrolmen 
opened the gates in the site area fence and later the 
south door of the SL-1 administration building. Fire- 
men equipped with self-contained breathing apparatus 
and radiation survey meters went through the admini- 
stration building and the support facilities building in 
search of the operators and evidence of fire. 

The initial penetration went as far as the entrance 
to the reactor building; however, unusually high radia- 
tion levels there caused the search party to withdraw 
pending health physics guidance. No fire or smoke 
nor any personnel were seen in the support facilities 
or administration building. The searchers did not 
enter the reactor building proper. 

At 9:17 p.m. the Phillips health physicist arrived 
at the SL-1. He and a fireman, wearing breathing 
apparatus, made another trip through the administra- 
tion and support facilities building and as far as the 
foot of the stairs to the operating floor of the reactor 
building, where they encountered a radiation level of 
25 roentgens per hour, the limit of the survey meter 
they were using. They retreated from the reactor 
building and thoroughly searched the administration 
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and support facilities building looking for the three 
military men believed to be on duty. They saw no 
one, nor any smoke or fire. During this search they 
encountered radiation fields of from 500 mr/hr to 
10 r/hr. 

By this time a radio check to other NRTS installa- 
tions confirmed that the three SL-1 operators had not 
gone to any of them, so it was now presumed they 
must be in the reactor building. 

At 9:35 p.m. two more Phillips health physicists 
arrived, already in protective clothing. One of them, 
with two firemen and with a 500 r/hr range survey 
meter, went up the stairs of the reactor building until 
a 200 r/hr radiation field was encountered. This group 
withdrew from the building to plan a course of action 
based on radiation levels noted. Then, with AEC 
approval, the other Phillips health physicist and an 
AEC fireman went to the top of the stairs and took 
a brief look at the reactor floor. Observed radiation 
levels of the order of 500 r/hr forced their quick with- 
drawal. They saw some evidence of damage but no 
bodies. 

By 9:36 p.m. key personnel of AEC-Idaho Opera- 
tions Office (IDO), Combustion Engineering Inc. 


(operating contractor for the SL-1) and Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company had been notified of the SL-1 acci- 


dent. Following notification, many personnel who 
played key roles in the rescue efforts at SL-1 had to 
travel from Idaho Falls to the SL-1 site, a distance 
of 41 miles. At 10:25 p.m. IDO designation of a Class 
I disaster was broadcast over the NRTS radio net- 
works. 

When four Combustion Engineering personnel, in- 
cluding the SL-1 plant health physicist, arrived, they 
decided to enter the 500 r/hr field. The four Com- 
bustion Engineering men, having verified that the 
three military men on duty had not left the site, pre- 
pared to enter onto the reactor operating floor. 


Rescue Operation 


At approximately 10:35 p.m. the Combustion Engi- 
neering supervisors for plant operations and health 
physics, wearing breathing apparatus and carrying 
two 500-roentgen scale meters, entered the reactor 
operating floor for less than two minutes. They saw 
two men; one moving. They withdrew and returned 
with two more Combustion Engineering men and an 
AEC health physicist. 

Two of the group picked up the man who was alive 
and put him on a stretcher at the head of the stairs. 
The other three of the group observed that the second 
man was apparently dead. The group got the 
stretcher down the stairs and out the west door within 
three minutes of entry, and put the stretcher in a 
panel truck. The man was taken in the panel truck to 
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meet the ambulance, transferred, and taken to the 
junction of Highway 20 and Fillmore Blvd. where 
the AEC doctor was met. When the doctor examined 
the casualty at 11:14 p.m. he pronounced him dead 
and the ambulance returned with the body to the 
SL-1 site pending a decision on the temporary dis- 
position of the body. 

At about 10:48 p.m. another group, made up of two 
military and two Phillips personnel, entered onto the 
reactor floor to locate the third man. They located 
him and determined that he was dead and did not 
attempt to remove him. 


Decontamination of Rescuers 


The recovery group underwent preliminary decon- 
tamination. Gamma exposures of the five-man group 
ranged from 23 to 27 roentgens. As the groups were 
returning from the decontamination operations, they 
stopped long enough to permit one military man, and 
one AEC health physicist to go through the support 
facilities building and close doors to lessen the chance 
of a fire starting and spreading in the disaster area; 
the two men did not enter the reactor building on this 
trip. When the two men returned to the rest of the 
group, it proceeded on to the decontamination trailer 
set up at Fillmore Blvd. and Route 20. From here 
the group split up with part going to the Central 
Facilities dispensary and the rest going to the Chem- 
ical Processing Plant for further decontamination. 

Having concluded that the remaining two operators 
were dead, the AEC-IDO health physicist suspended 
rescue efforts and ordered all personnel back to the 
roadblock established on Fillmore Blvd. at Highway 
20. 

After the ambulance had been returned to SL-1 to 
await a decision on disposition of the body, personnel 
involved in the transfer of the body from the panel 
truck to the ambulance went to the Central Facilities 
dispensary for decontamination. Between midnight 
and 3:00 a.m. on January 4 approximately 30 people 
who had been engaged-in the emergency at the SL-1 
area were admitted to the dispensary for secondary 
decontamination. These personnel included firemen, 
security patrolmen, and military personnel. Prelimi- 
nary badge readings and urine sample analyses for 
these 30 people were received around 3:30 a.m. and 
indicated that all personnel could be released. To 
assist in the above-mentioned decontamination pro- 
cesses, four Phillips Petroleum Company health physi- 
cists came to the dispensary. 


Victim Decontamination 
At approximately 6:00 a.m. on the morning of Janu- 
ary 4 a team of five men removed the body from the 
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ambulance located in the SL-1 area. The body was 
disrobed in order to remove as much contamination 
as possible at the site. The body was replaced in the 
ambulance, covered with lead aprons for shielding 
purposes, and transported to the Chemical Processing 
Plant where surface decontamination was attempted. 
Individuals involved in the disrobing and transfer 
process received a maximum exposure of 770 millirems 
gamma. Prior to decontamination the’ reading from 
the first body was approximately 400 r/hr at the head 
region, approximately 100 r/hr at the feet, and from 
200 to 300 r/hr over the remainder of the body. First 
efforts to decontaminate the body resulted in no sig- 
nificant decrease in the readings. 


Several Entries Made 


Between 7:00 a.m. and 11:00 p.m. on January 4, 
the day following the incident, several entries into 
the reactor buildings were made. As a result of the 
entries, the second body was recovered, leaving one 
fatality to be recovered. Detailed events involved 
with removal of the second body are presented in a 
subsequent paragraph. A criticality dosimeter was 
recovered from just outside the door leading onto 
the reactor operating floor. Personnel history files 
were recovered from the Administrative Support 
Building. In addition, the reactor operating log book 
and all but one of the plant instrument charts were 
recovered from the Control Room Area. 





During this same period investigation teams were 
organized by the AEC, Argonne National Laboratory 
and Combustion Engineering, Inc. Efforts continued 
on planning removal of the last victim and assessing 
the damage incurred. In addition to the normal con- 
tinuous radiation monitoring stations which were 
operating at the time of the accident, radiological 
monitoring teams started intensive surveys of the 
adjacent areas and NRTS environs to evaluate any 
possible radiological hazard. No radiological hazard 
to the public has been indicated. 


Recovery from High Radiation Area 


At approximately 4:00 p.m. January 4, preparations 
began to recover the second body from the reactor 
operating floor. The body was located in an area 
where radiation levels were estimated to be approxi- 
mately 750 r/hr. 

A recovery team consisting of six military personnel 
and two AEC health physicists proceeded from the 
decontamination check point on Fillmore Blvd., after 
having been extensively briefed, rehearsed, and at- 
tired in protective clothing, to the entrance of the 
SL-1 compound at about 7:30 p.m. Of this group, 
two military men and two health physicists entered 
the support facilities building through the side en- 
trance into the maintenance workshop area. A blanket 
was placed on the floor of the control room. 

Because of the high radiation levels to be encoun- 
tered, the maximum permissible working time on the 
reactor operating floor was limited to one minute. 
One health physicist was assigned to hold a stop watch 
and time the actual entrance to the reactor operating 
floor, signaling the two-man recovery team when their 
time was up. The other health physicist remained in 
the support facilities building to check the body for 
radiation after its removal from the reactor building. 

Having been briefed as to the location of the body 
to be recovered, the two-man team entered the re- 
actor operating floor and proceeded directly to the 
body. One man picked up the victim’s legs while the 
other grasped the body around the shoulders and 
they moved rapidly out of the high radiation area and 
down the stairway. Their one minute limit in the 
reactor area did not expire until they were part way 
down the stairway. The two men continued down 
the stairs and placed the body on the blanket in the 
control room. 

The second two-man team entered the support facil- 
ities building and went to the control room where 
they picked up the body by the four corners of the 
blanket and carried it out of the SL-1 compound. The 
work clothing was removed from the body, which was 
then placed in an ambulance standing by for the 
purpose at 8:08 p.m. The ambulance proceeded with 
the body to the Chemical Processing Plant where facil- 
ities had been prepared to receive it. The third two- 
man military team proceeded into the support facili- 
ties building and onto the reactor floor for the purpose 
of attempting to gain some more information about 
the status of the remaining body and the reactor. 

The short periods of time that these recovery teams 
were in the high radiation areas on the reactor oper- 
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ating floor resulted in gamma exposures of from 1 rem 
(roentgen equivalent man) to about 13 rems. 

On Thursday evening, January 5, an official photog- 
rapher entered the radioactive reactor compartment 
to photograph the scene of the explosion. Radiation 
fields greater than 500 r/hr were reported by the 
accompanying health physicists. The photographer, 
wearing protective clothing and breathing apparatus, 
was allowed 30 seconds to complete his assignment. 
By entering the reactor compartment only long 
enough to trigger his camera and withdrawing to a 
less radioactive area to change film and make adjust- 
ments, the photographer was able to obtain the in- 
terior photograph needed. This photograph assisted 
AEC investigating teams in making plans to recover 
the third body and in evaluating damage to the re- 
actor operating area. Maximum radiation exposure 
of these two men was less than two roentgens gamma 
of radiation. 

The third body had been observed to be lodged in 
the ceiling above the reactor. Because of the high 
radiation fields (above 500 r/hr) personnel could not 
climb onto a beam to free the body which itself 
was highly contaminated with radioactive material. 

The plan for removal of this third body was to 
position a large net (5’ x 20’) under it and attempt to 
lower the body onto the net. The net itself was 
fastened to the end of a crane boom. The large doors 
on the reactor building that are used for moving 
equipment in and out of the building were opened 
to permit the crane to position the net just below 
the body. A closed circuit TV camera had been placed 
in the reactor building to help position the net. 

When the net was in position, teams of two men 
each were to move in quickly and try to lower the body 
onto the net. Because of the radiation fields, each 
team had less than a minute to make its attempt at 
freeing the body. 

Due to a malfunction of the TV equipment, it was 
necessary to use the first team of men to check that 
the net was properly positioned; they accomplished 
their mission in less than their allotted time. 

Four additional teams were used to accomplish the 
mission of freeing the body and lowering it into the 
net. 

A sixth crew, outside of the building, was used to 
move the crane which held the net. The third body 
was removed from the building at 2:37 a.m. on 
January 9. The estimated doses received by the men 
entering the reactor building to free the body ranged 
from 2.5 to 7.5 rems. 

Recovery operations were completed at 4:42 a.m., 
January 9. 


Protection for Rescuers 


Entry to the reactor building continued to be a 
hazardous undertaking. To protect individuals from 
contamination, a detailed procedure is observed prior 
to any entry. A detailed plan of action for each oper- 
ation is established in order to obtain maximum bene- 
fit from the limited observation time of one to two 
minutes. AEC and Combustion Engineering health 
physicists personnel control the disaster field opera- 
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tions to ensure maximum safety for all participants. 
They determine who may enter, the radiation ex- 
posures to be tolerated, and equipment to be used. 

The person assigned an entry mission and a health 
physicist are each dressed in two pairs of coveralls, 
shoe covers, and gloves. Around the wrists and ankles, 
tape is used to insure no skin remains exposed. Caps 
and respiratory protection equipment plus miscel- 
laneous radiation detection equipment complete the 
outfitting of participants. Following exit from the 
contaminated area, clothing is removed and _ partici- 
pants are decontaminated, if necessary, by scrubbing 
with soap and water. 

Since radiation effects are cumulative, each entry 
by an individual brings him closer to prescribed maxi- 
mum permissible limits. Exposures to personnel are 
kept as low as possible by strict time limitations and 
careful planning. To prevent multiple high exposures 
to individuals the missions are assigned to different 
personnel, thereby requiring a larger number of per- 
sons. 


Toxic Gas Problems 


The extraordinary precautions that are taken to pro- 
tect operating personnel and the public in the manu- 
facture of such toxic substances as nerve gas were 
outlined in three papers presented at an all-day ses- 
sion on toxic plant construction during the 53rd An- 
nual Meeting of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 

The papers stressed the necessity for preventing 
toxic fumes from the chemical processing areas escap- 
ing into other parts of the toxic plant or into the 
atmosphere before they have been decontaminated. 
One means of preventing escape of these fumes to 
the atmosphere is to maintain a flow of fresh air into 
the toxic plant and to decontaminate exhausts and 
waste disposal by means of caustics, heat and acids, 
it was pointed out. Ventilation of toxic plants presents 
a “terrific problem,” it was said. 

Simplicity of process design also was emphasized, 
as men working in toxic areas must wear heavy 
protective clothing, gloves and masks. 

An important element in the design of a pilot toxic 
plant is the degree of toxicity of the material that is to 
be handled. This varies from the extremes of nerve 
gases, a few micrograms or gamma being lethal, to 
some incapacitating agents effective at 50-100 gamma. 

The chemicals handled by the Chemical Corps are 
among the most toxic materials known to man. They 
are not available commercially but must be manufac- 
tured and packaged by the Corps. A lethal 
may be 25 milligrams per cubic meter and the threshold 
limit or maximum allowable concentration is about 
0.008 milligrams per cubic meter for an eight hour 
work period. Some common chemicals are considered 
hazardous at 20 milligrams per cubic foot. 

The Chemical Corps requirements for the design of 
its toxic chemical plants can and should be applicable 
to all chemical plants manufacturing toxic materials, 
it was reported. 
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Provides proven protection from pneumoconiosis- 
producing and nuisance dusts 


DUPOR 
No. 40 
RESPIRATOR 


APPROVED BY U.S 
BUREAU of MINE: 


This popular respirator weighs less than 5 ounces, 
is easy to wear... practically unbreakable. More 
than 40 sq. inches twin filter area. Check valves 
guard against re-breathing stale air. Free literature 
on request describing full line of models. Order 
sample today from your safety equipment supplier 
or write direct— $3.25 postpaid. 
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Make SURE! 


Defective Gloves CAN Cost LIVES! 





Presenting . . . 
A Safe, Easy 
Way to test 
rubber or syn- 
thetic gloves! 
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CAPACITY! 

@ AUTOMATIC 
TIMER! 
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The HANCO 
Lineman’‘s Glove Tester 


This recently-developed, high-fidelity 
testing unit, either manually or auto- 
matically controlled, carries dozens of 
precision-built, accurate features that 
we'd be happy to tell you about. Con- 
structed in accordance with the rigid 
specifications of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, it offers superb, 
sure glove testing facilities to glove 
manufacturers, power companies, and 
all large industrial plants. Details and 
specifications on request. 


F. R. HANNON & SONS 


1605 Waynesburg Road, Southeast, Canton, Ohio 
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Water-Supply 
Accidents Report 


This report contains a detailed 
analysis of the occurrence of work 
injuries in water-supply utilities. 
Included in the report are analyses 
of: 1. Kinds of injuries experienced; 
2. Sources of injuries; 3. Types of 
accidents; 4. Hazardous working 
conditions; and 5. Unsafe acts. 

Also included are the descriptions 
of 55 typical work-accidents in 
water-supply utilities and sugges- 
tions for their prevention. 

This report may be obtained free 
of charge by directing your request 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Noise Measurement 


An illustrated 100-page Hand- 
book of Noise Measurement cover- 
ing the measurement of noise and 
vibration, and describing equip- 
ment requirements, procedures and 
the interpretation of results, has 
been published by the General 
Radio Company. 

Authored by A. P. G. Peterson 
and E. E. Gross of the General 
Radio engineering staff, the book 
contains a wealth of information 
based on years of specialized ex- 
perience in acoustic measurements. 

In thirteen chapters, this edition 
offers a comprehensive survey of 
such topics as the decibel, man as a 
noise-measuring instrument, appli- 
cations of sound-measurement sys- 
tems and the measurement of sound 
levels and sound-pressure levels. 
Also detailed are the characteristics 
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of noise control, loudness levels, 
speech interference, hearing dam- 
age and neighborhood reaction to 
noise. In addition, typical noise 
sources are discussed, and vibration 
measurements are the subject of 
reports on typical instrumentation 
and applications. 

Four appendices include decibel 
conversion tables, vibration charts, 
definitions and extensive references. 

Copies of the handbook are avail- 
able at $1.00 each postpaid, plus 
sales tax if applicable, from: Gen- 
eral Radio Co., West Concord. 
Mass. 


Handling Injuries 


From the caveman’s crude wedge 
to the modern bucket conveyor, 
traveling crane and lift fork truck, 
materials handling has always been 
an important source of injury to 
workers, says a safety bulletin— 
“Mechanical Handling of Mate- 
rials”—issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Modern mechanical handling of 
materials, while decreasing the 
dangers of manual handling, has 
created some hazards of its own, 
the publication states. Despite in- 
creased mechanization, almost 25 
percent of all disabling injuries in 
industry still occur in materials 
handling operations, the report 
says. It notes, however, that “me- 
chanical factors are more subject to 
control than are human factors in- 
volved in handling materials by 
hand.” 

The pamphlet defines and illus- 
trates many types of conveyors: 
derricks, cranes and __ hoists; 
powered industrial trucks; and 


ropes, cables and chains. The im- 
portance of, and standards for de- 
signing safety into the manufacture 
of such equipment are discussed. 
Rules for safe operation of the 
various types of equipment as well 
as hand or whistle signals are given 
and where necessary accompanied 
by instructional drawings. Tables 
for safe working loads on ropes and 
cables based on the _ recently 
adopted Federal safety code for 
ship repairing are included. 

Sample copies of Bulletin No. 
219, “Mechanical Handling of Ma- 
terials,” one of the Department's 
safety-in-industry series, may be 
obtained so long as the supply lasts, 
from the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Handbook on 
Casualty Insurance 


Today’s casualty insurance busi- 
ness, totaling $9 billion annually in 
premium volume, is written by 
about 3,500 companies with assets 
of more than $28 billion, according 
to the Casualty Insurance Hand- 
book made public recently. Pre- 
pared and published by the Insur- 
ance Information Institute in 
cooperation with the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
the new publication is designed to 
supply industrywide facts and fig- 
ures on casualty insurance for 
writers, speakers, teachers, re- 
searchers, business people and 
others who may be interested in us- 
ing such information. 

The handbook traces the devel- 
opment of the casualty insurance 
business from its beginnings in 1864 
and defines the various types of 
casualty coverages. 

While casualty insurance touches 
almost all aspects of modern living, 
the new handbook divides it into 
three main groups covering losses 
from the following misfortunes: (1) 
injuries to another for which the in- 
sured is responsible; (2) damage or 
loss to the property of the insured: 
and (3) injury or illness of the in- 
sured himself. Within each of these 
fields there are many different types 
of protection. While fidelity and 
surety bonds are not, strictly speak- 
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ing, casualty insurance, they are 
closely allied and are generally con-| 
sidered as belonging in the same 
branch of protection. Copies of the 
Casualty Insurance Handbook may 
be obtained from Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute, 60 John St., New 
York 38, N. Y. 


Changes in Workmen's 
Compensation Laws 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has published a 
list of changes made last year in 
workmen’s compensation laws in 
ten states, 

The changes will be described in 
a special supplement to the Cham- 
ber’s 1960 “Analysis of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws.” Persons who 
have purchased the Analysis will 
automatically be sent supplements 
free. Persons who have not bought 
the Analysis can get it and the sup- | 
plement by sending $1 to the Insur- | 
ance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H St. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. | 


The ten state legislatures that 
changed workmen’s compensation | 
laws are: Alaska, Kentucky, Mary-| 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, | 
Mississippi, Nevada, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

These laws set forth employer ob- 
ligations to provide against injury | 
and illness to employees. They also 
provide penalties. Some states jail | 
employers for ignoring workmen's 
compensation laws; other states put | 
employers out of business; most | 
states fine employers. The laws 
vary. 

The National Chamber’s 57-page 
Analysis helps employers learn how 
to conform to their state’s work- 
men’s compensation laws. From the 
booklet employers can learn such 
things as: what they must report 
when employees are injured, their 
options in buying workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, and the maxi- 
mum and minimum benefits paid 
employees. 

The Analysis covers state and 
federal laws in the U. S. and Cana- | 
dian provincial laws. 
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DON’T find out 


~accigent 


In safety equipment, second best just won't do! 


Get the facts on the safety equipment you need. For 29 years, the Rose 
Manufacturing Company has been designing, testing, and manufacturing 
the finest safety equipment in its field. 


Safe unoyn COIL SHOCK ABSORBER AND LANYARD 


The Safe-Hi Unolyn Shock Absorber and Lanyard are safe two ways! A 50-inch 
length of Nylon Lanyard is coiled around a 10-inch length of Unolyn. After the 
Unolyn has stopped the fall and absorbed the shock, the Nylon lanyard retains 
full strength and safety. Unolyn s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s to 5 times its own length—one 
pound of Unolyn absorbs up to 25,000 foot-pounds of kinetic energy—to guard 
against broken ropes, anchors, belts and broken men due to impact in stopping falls! 


+1 ADDER SHOES 


Safe-Hi Ladder Shoes hold on all surfaces be- 

cause they combine fibre and neoprene in the 

tread. This combination holds any ladder safely 

on wet, dry or slippery surface. The self-sharp- 

ening steel spike flips down for ice or snow. 
Listed by Underwriters Laboratories for 
all surfaces. Also available in spark-re- 
sistant metals. 


Cofe Hecnest. WAIST BELT 


The Safe-Hi “Chest-Waist” belt is the safest belt made for 
workmen in high places, because it divides the shock load 
to two separate areas of the body—the chest and the waist. 
It also assures proper adjustment; the shoulder-supported Af 
chest belt can be worn loose for comfort, but the un-sup- 
ported waist belt must be worn snug, thus preventing the 
fatal “slip-out” accident in a fall. 

Other Safe-Hi Safety Belts include Car Dropper’s Belt, 
Grab Belt, Heavy-Duty Construction Worker's Belt and 
Window Cleaner Belt. 





HlERUTO SEAT BELT 


The “all nylon” Safe-Hi Auto Seat Belt has been safety-engineered to reduce 
crippling injuries and deaths resulting from highway accidents. The entire belt 
assembly, including the floor hardware, test far beyond C.A.A. rated strength for 
airplane seat belts! The 2-inch-wide webbing is 100% nylon, shock-absorbing, very 
long wearing and easily kept clean. Jt is light and comfortable to wear, and can 
be instantly adjusted or released. The Safe-Hi Auto Seat Belt will fit any person, 
any seat and any car or truck. 


OTHER SAFE-HI PRODUCTS 


Other Safe-Hi Products include the Safe-Hi Ladder Climber, Chisel Grip, Rope 
Grab Shock Absorber, Ladder Lash Pole Grip, Wall Grip and Adjustable Bo’suns 
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@ 


You’re sure you've got the best with 
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2700 W. BARBERRY LACE COLORADO 
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Safety Equipment 
(from page 23) 


concentration is too high, that the 
canister is exhausted, or that the 
mask is not properly fitted. 

NOTE: Where carbon monoxide 
or other gas having little or no odor 
may be encountered in addition to 
formaldehyde, the mask should be 
equipped with an “all purpose can- 
ister” and a “timing device” as ap- 
proved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

(e) Chemical Cartridge Respira- 
tors may be used to avoid inhaling 
disagreeable but relatively harmless 
concentrations of formaldehyde 
vapor. These respirators, however, 
are not recommended for protection 
where toxic quantities may be en- 
countered. 

Caution: Filter type respirators 
do not offer protection against gases 
and are unsuitable for use when 
working with formaldehyde. 


Head Protection 


“Hard” hats should be worn 
where there is danger from falling 
objects. If hard hats are not con- 
sidered necessary, soft-brimmed 
hats or caps may be worn to give 
protection against liquid leaks and 
splashes. 


Foot Protection 


Leather or rubber safety shoes 
with built-in steel toe caps are rec- 
ommended for workers handling 
drums and cans of formaldehyde. 
Rubbers may be worn over leather 
safety shoes. Rubbers and shoes 
should be thoroughly cleaned and 
ventilated after contamination. 


Body, Skin and Hand Protection 


Sustained or intermittent skin 
contact with liquid formaldehyde 
may produce dermatitis at the site 
of contact. It is imperative that 
contaminated clothing be removed 
promptly and laundered or thor- 
oughly dried before re-use. Af- 
fected areas of the body should be 
washed thoroughly with soap and 
water. Eves should be washed with 
water. As a general hygienic meas- 
ure, facilities for personal cleanli- 
ness should be provided and wash- 
ing before lunch and at the end of 
the work day should be encouraged. 
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Clothing made of rubber or other 
impervious material may be worn 
to protect the body against formal- 
dehyde splashes. These garments 
must be cleaned inside and out each 
time they are used. 


Fire Fighting 


Fire fighters should wear normal 
protective equipment, 
coats, boots, goggles, and helmet. 
When fighting indoor fires, self-con- 
tained breathing apparatus is nec- 
Outdoors this apparatus 
should be available and worn if 
needed. 

Use of copious amounts of water 
is recommended. Dry chemical, 
carbon dioxide and foam _ extin- 
guishers approved for use with al- 
cohols, etc., may also be used. 


waterproot 


essary. 


Copyright 1960. Reprinted by permission of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc 


Chemical Hazards 
(from page 16) 

Manual handling of equipment 
accounted for 53 percent of the 
disabling injuries; exposure to the 
nerve gas accounted for 13 percent, 
and majority of the remainder were 
caused by slips and falls. 

The six-story plant, completely 
enclosed by concrete, was designed 
with alarm equipment that sounded 
when the air became contaminated 
with one part gas to 100 million 
parts of air. It was an idea “which 
sounds good” but failed to work 
out in actual operation, he said. 
Frequent alarms, tied in with ad- 
ministrative offices, “continually 
kept the plant personnel answering 
questions about the cause of the 
alarms and prevented them from 
locating the leak.” 

Mr. Kenney observed that “by 
considering safety,” plants can be 
built to “handle extremely toxic 
items without undue hazard to per- 
sonnel,” and that commercial engi- 
neering firms “do an excellent job 
in protecting employees from the 
feared hazard.” He said that “in- 
juries in a toxic chemical plant will 
continue to be those expected in 
any industrial concern, but stressed 
the importance of plant layouts that 
provide adequate room for main- 
tenance and good lighting where 
personnel are handicapped by 
wearing protective rubber suits. 


Every effort in toxic plant design 
“has to be made to keep operators 
away from toxic areas,” he said. 
“Remote sampling or automatic 
analysis should be given serious 
consideration to keep personnel 
away from possible contact with the 
agent.” 


Sanitation Institute 
Opens Headquarters 


The Institute of Sanitation Man- 
agement has opened a new national 
headquarters office at 55 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. The Insti- 
tute also begins its new and ex- 
panded operation in 1961 with two 
new classes of membership and a 
new slate of officers. At its annual 
meeting in Detroit during October, 
the ISM Board of Directors author- 
ized the creation of “Local Sustain- 
ing Membership” and “Associate 
Membership” categories. The Local 
Sustaining category is designed for 
small manufacturers and distribu- 
tors operating in only one city, for 
which the dues, $50, is half that 
paid by National Sustaining Mem- 
bers. The Associate Membership 
category was created for corpora- 
tions and agencies not engaged in 
the sale of sanitation products or 
services desiring to support the In- 
stitute in its work. Both member- 
ships require the approval of the 
membership of the enabling Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

The new officers who formally 
took control of the Institute during 
its annual meeting were: 

President—Raymond Q. Duke, 
Operations Supervisor, Detroit Edi- 
son Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

President-Elect—Edward Hupert, 
Manager, Management Methods 
Unit, Buildings Management 
Branch, U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President—George B. Wag- 
ner, Director, Economic Biology 
Department, The Pillsbury Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasuer—John Powell, Powell 
Magazines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gerald J. Riley continues as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, a non-elective 
position. 

Plans for the formation of new 
local chapters and further develop- 
ment of existing groups were also 
made during the ISM meeting. 
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Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$ 


Fire Loss Table 


1960 


92,949,000 
96,782,000 
116,365,000 
98,106,000 
$6,940,000 
82,829,000 
82,998,000 
90,037,000 
81,845,000 
92,730,000 
84,340,000 
101,903,000 


1959 


112,983,000 
98,120,000 
99,610,000 
90,689,000 
81,597,000 
77,867,000 
82,334,000 
74,660,000 
83,027,000 
71,160,000 
78,582,000 
96,444,000 


1958 


99,918,000 
103,853,000 
102,722,000 

99,061,000 

85,633,000 

90,048,000 

80,782,000 

75,491,000 

73,303,000 

73,393,000 

71,539,000 
100,523,000 


TOTAL 





$1.,107,824.000 


$1.047.073.000 $1.056.266.000 








Fire Losses for 1960 
Highest in History 


Estimated fire losses in the 
United States last year rose to $1,- 
107,824,000, the highest dollar 
amount of loss in the nation’s his- 
tory, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reported. The 1960 
total was 5.8 percent above the 
$1.047,073,000 for 1959, and 4.9 
percent higher than the $1,056,266,- 
000 for 1958. It was the fourth year 
in a row that fire losses exceeded 
the billion dollar mark. 

The record fire loss total for the 
last few years in part was due to 
the greater volume of construction 
in place, and in part to the rise in 
the value of both new and existing 
buildings as a result of the inflation- 
ary trend. 


Steady Decrease 


The National Board pointed out 
that, over the years, the loss of 
property which burns each year in 
relation to total quantity of goods 
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subject to burning has continued 
progressively to edge lower. 

“Even though 1960 fire losses, as 
measured by dollars, reached an 
all-time high, we feel we are win- 
ning our battle against fire,” said 
Lewis A. Vincent, general manager 
of the National Board. 

“It is not, however, a fight in 
which we can afford to 
complacent.” 


become 


Need of Vigilance 


“The headlines in our 
papers, almost daily telling of fatal 
fires in private homes and costly 
fires in business establishments, 
point up the need for never ceasing 
vigilance.” 

For the month of December, 
1960, fire losses totaled $101,903.- 
000, an increase of 20.8 percent 
over the $84,340,000 for November, 
1960, and an increase of 5.7 percent 
over the $96,444,000 for December, 
1959. 

The National Board fire 
are based on monthly reports from 
member companies. These reported 
losses are adjusted to reflect the 
uninsured and unreported losses. 


news- 


losses 


Chamber of Commerce 
Fire Contest 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is sponsoring 
its 38th annual National Inter- 
Chamber Fire Safety Contest for 
local chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States. 

Purpose is to help build com- 
munity support for the fire preven- 
tion and fire safety efforts of local 
fire departments and to recognize 
the local chambers that are out- 
standingly successful in promoting 
community interest and action in 
fire safety. 

To date, several hundred cham- 
bers are participating in the con- 
test. They are submitting records 
and scrapbooks on fire prevention 
and safety activities in 1960 in their 
communities. 

For information to help local 
chambers enter the contest, write: 
Insurance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Fire Conference 


The 8th Annual Industrial Fire 
Control Conference will be held at 
Purdue University on April 4, 5, 6, 
1961. This annual conference is 
planned to assist in the develop- 
ment of a more effective fire safety 
program for industry. This meet- 
ing is largely attended by plant 
fire specialists and industrial safety 
personnel. 

This conference will feature out- 
standing industrial fire control 
authorities, lecturers and modera- 
tors. The fine array of speakers will 
explore the many facets of indus- 
trial fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection. The course of instruction 
will provide the basic techniques 
and methods of industrial fire fight- 
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ing and fire prevention. It will 
consider the essential fire problems 
that confront both the small and 
large industrial plants. 

This training course in industrial 
fire control is intended to help ad- 
ministrative and supervisory indus- 
trial personnel to deal more effi- 
ciently with their fire control 
problems and to reduce industrial 
fire loss through training. The pro- 
gram itself is planned to lend as- 
sistance to the experienced safety 
supervisor and also to provide 
training for new personnel. 

The program will include se- 
lected guest lecturers who are na- 
tionally recognized as experts and 
university personnel specializing in 
fire control, fighting and preven- 
tion. The conference plan is to in- 
clude group participation and panel 
type discussions of various indus- 
trial fire problems. 

One of the highlights of the pro- 
gram is a planned field trip to in- 
dustrial plants which will be 
scheduled in order to observe first- 
hand the methods and procedures 
of industrial fire protection. 

An announcement is available 
which will provide general infor- 
mation on the coming conference. 
Under the heading of program 
topics are the specific fire problem 
areas that will be discussed in de- 
tail. 

For additional information con- 
cerning the seminar please address: 
Professor Shelby Gallien, Seminar 
Director, Public Safety Institute, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Fire School Schedule 


Nine sessions of Ansul Chemical 
Company's 1961 Fire School are 
now open for enrollment, accord- 
ing to Fire School Director Frank 
L. Hruska. The three-day sessions 
are scheduled from May 22 to 
September 18, giving the widest 
possible choice of dates. 

Employees of Ansul customers 
are eligible to attend the school 
free of charge. Sessions are held 
on the company’s five-acre training 
ground at Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Most of each session is taken up 
with actual fire-fighting, starting 
with small gasoline pan fires and 
working up to large flammable 
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liquid pressure fires and an 800 
square foot oil pit fire. Advanced 
fire-fighting techniques are taught, 
using all types of Ansul fire equip- 
ment. 

Classes at each session of the 
school are limited to 25 men be- 
cause this is the maximum number 
which can be trained effectively. 
Registrations for all sessions are 
accepted on a “first come” basis. 
Those who would like to enroll 
should contact their nearest Ansul 
representative. 

Starting dates for the nine ses- 
sions of Ansul’s 1961 Fire School 
are as follows: May 22, June 5, 
June 12, July 24, August 7, August 
14, August 28, September 11, and 
September 18. 


1960 Fire Deaths 


Fire deaths in this country during 
1960 reached an approximate total 
of 11,350, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association reports. 

Another 70,000 persons were 
seriously injured by fire in the past 
12 months. 

Destruction of property by fire 
totaled a record high of approxi- 
mately $1,541,000,000. 

According to these preliminary 
estimates released by the interna- 
tional fire safety organization, the 
U. S. fire death record in 1960 
shows a fractional increase—about 
50—over the previous year’s total. 
Property losses, however, are up 
sharply—more than $100,000,000— 
in comparison with the 1959 total. 

While final 1960 figures will not 
be available for some months, 
NFPA said that approximately half 
the fire deaths—more than 5,600— 
occurred in homes, and about 30 
percent of the casualties were chil- 
dren. In at least 76 instances, fami- 
lies were virtually wiped out when 
four or more members were killed 
in a single dwelling fire. 

The 1960 property loss estimate 
of $1,541,000,000 marks the first 
time this figure has reached or 
crossed the billion and a half mark. 
Included in the total are $1,145,- 
000,000 worth of buildings and con- 
tents destroyed by fire. The balance 
of $396,000,000 covers aircraft, mo- 
tor vehicle, forest and other non- 
building fires. 

The December fire aboard the 
U.S.S. Constellation was 1960's 


largest single loss in both lives and 
property. 50 deaths have been re- 
ported, with others still listed in 
critical condition. Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate the property dam- 
age total may reach or exceed $75,- 
000,000. 

Only twice before in U. S. his- 
tory, according to NFPA records, 
has this figure been exceeded in 
a single fire: in the Chicago fire of 
1871 when damage was assessed 
at $168,000,000, and the 1906 San 
Francisco earthquake and fire for 
which the loss was set at an esti- 
mated $350,000,000. The Boston 
conflagration of 1872, at $75,000,- 
000, equalled the Constellation loss. 

Fire following an aircraft crash 
took 22 lives at the Toledo, Ohio, 
airport on October 29, and 18 
miners died when trapped by a coal 
mine fire on March 8 near Logan, 
West Virginia. 

The second largest property loss 
occurred at Walker Air Force Base, 
New Mexico, on February 3 when 
during take-off a KC-135 tanker 
plane crashed and burned along 
with two other tankers and a 
hangar. Damage totaled $21,409,- 
600, and nine lives were lost. 

Largest single loss in building 
fires during 1960 was the $8,000,- 
000 destruction of a manufacturing 
plant in Clifton, N. J., on February 
17. 


Fire Contest Winners 


Martinsville, Virginia, and Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, have been named 
the 1960 grand award winning 
cities in the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association’s annual Fire Pre- 
vention Contest. 

The awards, for which nearly 
1800 entrants from the United 
States and Canada competed, are 
based on year-round efforts to re- 
duce fires and to educate people 
in fire safety in the home and on 
the job. 

The contest, now in its 34th year, 
is sponsored by the National Fire 
Protection Association, non-profit 
international educational and engi- 
neering organization devoted ex- 
clusively to reducing the toll of 
lives and property taken by fire. 

There were six additional grand 
award winners in other divisions 
in the contest: 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE A 
FIRE EX 


by G. E. MANNING 

Chief Engineer 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


or many years, the Fire Extin- 
Fiche: Industry has been trying 
to develop an extinguishing agent 
which would be suitable for all of 
the common types of fires; that is, 
fires in ordinary combustible mate- 
rials such as wood and paper 
(Class A), those in flammable liq- 
uids (Class B), and fires in elec- 
trical equipment (Class C). In 
recent years, efforts have been in- 
tensified in the field of dry chemical, 
which seemed to hold the greatest 
promise as a so-called all-purpose 
extinguishing agent. 

Dry chemical extinguishers have 
long been recognized for use on 
Class B and Class C fires. In regard 
to this type of extinguisher, NFPA 
Pamphlet No. 10 states: “Dry chem- 
ical extinguishers are not effective 
on deep-seated fires in ordinary 
combustible materials such as 
wood, paper, textile, rubbish, etc. 
(Class A fires) which require the 
quenching and cooling effect of 
water for complete extinguishment, 
but they may be of value for sur- 
face fires in small quantities of such 
material where the smothering ef- 
fect of the extinguishing agent may 
be utilized.” 


Effectiveness Questioned 


The extinguishment of Class A 
fires has been associated with water 
and water solutions for so long that 
one instinctively questions the ef- 
fectiveness of a powder on such 
fires. Although water is recognized 
as an extinguishing agent capable 
of penetrating and cooling deep- 
seated fires, it is a fact that the ex- 
tinguishing potential is a function 
of the available quantity of the 
agent; and, in the case of portable 
hand extinguishers, it must be re- 
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Above is a Class A fire test of a 10 by 10 foot panel during pre-burn stage. 


membered that rather limited quan- 
tities of water are available—1%, 
21% or, at the most, 5 gallons. Fur- 
thermore, the effectiveness of water 
for so-called deep-seated fires is re- 
duced by the water or water solu- 
tion that is wasted in run-off. 

At this point, it might be of in- 
terest to describe, briefly, the tests 
used to determine the suitability of 
an extinguisher for use on Class A 
fires. In our work at the Labora- 
tories, we have relied primarily on 
the standard vertical wood panel 
test for this purpose. The panel, of 
kiln-dried lumber, is made on a 
square backing of 1 by 6-in. yellow 
pine tongue and groove flooring, to 
which is fastened the lighter mate- 
rial which provides the principal 
source of fuel for the fire. This 
lighter material consists of two lay- 
ers of l-in. by 1-in. furring strips 
(of kiln-dried Douglas Fir) spaced 
approximately % in. apart. The 
two layers are separated by similar 
furring strips spaced 2 ft. apart. 

For the 2A classification (the 
maximum rating for 242-gal. water 


or soda-acid extinguishers ), a 10-ft. 
by 10-ft. panel is sprayed with 2 gal. 
of No. 2 fuel oil, and placed in a 
vertical position with the two lay- 
ers of furring strips horizontal. A 
row, consisting of 5 lb. of bass-wood 
excelsior, is placed against the base 
of the panel and ignited by a gaso- 
line fuse. At periodic intervals of 
45 sec., 3 similar rows of excelsior 
are moved up against the base. The 
result is a vigorously burning panel 
which is permitted a pre-burn suffi- 
ciently so that the lower furring 
strips are about ready to collapse, 
at which time the fire is attacked. 


Supplementary Tests 


The vertical panel fire test is sup- 
plemented by tests using bass-wood 
excelsior as fuel. For the 2A classi- 
fication, this test is conducted by 
spreading 12 lb. of seasoned bass- 
wood excelsior over a 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
area, to a depth of approximately 
12 in. Gasoline is poured along one 
edge and ignited. When the flames 
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have progressed to the point where 
approximately half of the excelsior 
is burning, the fire is attacked. 

To return to the consideration of 
dry chemical for use on Class A 
fires. It was known that experi- 
ments and tests with a compara- 
tively new type of dry chemical, 
obtained from Germany, indicated 
that it possessed extinguishing ef- 
fectiveness on Class A fires beyond 
that of the ordinary sodium bicar- 
bonate base dry chemicals. How- 
ever, one such chemical, which was 
suitable for Class A fires, did not 
perform as well on Class B fires. 
There were other problems 
involved, not the least of which was 
the lack of resistance to caking 
under moist conditions. 


Extinguishers Classified 


Underwriters’ Laboratories has 
completed investigations and has 
promulgated listings of dry chemi- 
cal extinguishers in the 15 and 
25-lb. sizes for use on Class A, B, 
and C fires. The 15-lb. extinguisher 
has been classified 1A, 16B:C, and 
the 25-lb. size 2A, 20B:C. Inciden- 
tally, these extinguishers were also 
found to be effective on magnesium 
fires. 

The non-caking and moisture re- 
pellant characteristics of the new 
dry chemicals were judged under 
the specifications in the present 
Standard of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. for Dry Chemical Hand 
Fire Extinguishers and found to be 
acceptable. There appears to be no 
necessity for any change in require- 
ments for these properties. 


Class B Effectiveness 


It is still too early to determine 
the effectiveness of the new dry 
chemicals compared with presently 
listed sodium bicarbonate base dry 
chemical extinguishers on Class B 
fires. There are certain features 
about the new dry chemical which 
probably will stimulate design 
changes in the extinguisher as 
greater experience is gained. As an 
example, the new chemical, being 
lighter in density, may require a 
larger cylinder for the proper quan- 
tity of expellant gas. However, with 
the same initiative and energy 
which has brought the sodium bi- 
carbonate base dry chemical extin- 
guishers to their present level of 
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efficiency and effectiveness, I be- 
lieve we can expect significant de- 
velopments in these new dry chemi- 
cals. 

From an address presented at the 1960 Annual 
Meeting of the National Fire Protection Associa 


tion. Picture by courtesy of Underwriters’ Lab 
oratories, Inc 


Fire Contest Winners 
(from page 40) 

Industry—Guide Lamp Division, 
General Motors Corp., Anderson, 
Ind. 

Government—Veterans Adminis- 
tration Center, Los Angeles, Cal. 

U. S. Army—Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington 

U. S. Navy—Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C. 

U. S. Air Force—Ramey Air 
Force Base, Puerto Rico 

Department of National Defence, 
Canada—RCAF Station Uplands, 
Ontario 

A number of other cities, indus- 
trial firms, agencies 
and military units were singled out 
for other awards in the contest. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate universal fire safety con- 
sciousness and to encourage 
broader use of modern techniques 
in both public and private fire pre- 
vention. 

A six-man international board of 
iudges chose the winning entries for 
the 1960 contest. They were: A. 
Leslie Ham, Chief Counsel, Cana- 
dian Underwriters’ Association, 
Montreal, P. Q.; Cyril S. Hart, 
President, Boston Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; John H. Red- 
mond, Vice-President and Manager 
of Operations, Tar Products Divi- 
sion, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Wilbur E. Smith, American Munici- 
pal Association, Washington, D. C.; 
R. A. W. Switzer, Dominion Fire 
Commissioner, Ottawa, Ont.; and 
William J. Taylor, President, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, 
Burbank, California. 


government 


National Fire Codes 


A new and revised edition of the 
National Fire Codes has been pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. The 1960-61 issue 
of this authoritative reference work 
incorporates important changes in 
many fire safety standards, accord- 


ing to Robert S. Moulton, techni- 
cal secretary of the Association. 

The 7-volume 1960-61 edition is 
a compilation of the 181 standards 
developed by NFPA in the fields of 
Hammable liquids and gases, com- 
bustible solids, dusts, chemicals 
and explosives; building construc- 
tion and equipment; extinguishing 
equipment; electrical installations; 
and mobile fire equipment, trans- 
portation and management. 

New material includes 42 new or 
revised fire safety standards 
adopted at the 1960 annual meet- 
ing of the Association, and incor- 
porates all amendments approved 
by the NFPA Board of Directors 
up to and including July 30, 1960. 

The seven new volumes, with a 
total of 5614 pages, by title and 
content are: 

Volume I—Flammable Liquids 
and Gases (1108 pages, 33 stand- 
ards, including properties of flam- 
mable liquids, a flash point index 
of trade name liquids, and model 
ordinances) 

Volume Il1—Combustible Solids, 
Dusts, Chemicals and Explosives 
(816 pages, 37 standards, including 
a table of hazardous chemicals, 
model state fireworks law, and fire 
protection practices for nuclear re- 
actors) 

Volume II—Building Construc- 
tion and Equipment (832 pages, 34 
standards plus an informative dis- 
cussion of building codes and ref- 
erences to model codes) 

Volume IV—Fixed Extinguishing 
Equipment (784 pages, 18 stand- 
ards, including sprinkler and other 
types of extinguishing systems, fire 
pumps and water systems) 

Volume V—Electrical (800 pages, 
8 standards, including the current 
National Electrical Code, alarm 
and signaling systems, static elec- 
tricity and lightning protection) 

Volume VI—Transportation (652 
pages, 27 standards on air, marine, 
bus, truck and trailer operations, 
plus a comprehensive review of 
government regulations) 

Volume VII—Mobile Fire Equip- 
ment, Organization and Manage- 
ment (592 pages, 24 standards, in- 
cluding portable fire extinguishers, 
fire department equipment and or- 
ganization, salvaging operations, 
private fire brigades and a fire 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SECURITY GUARD- 
OR CLOCK WATCHER? 


Ithough one of the duties of a 
as watchman is to ring 
the clock stations on his rounds, 
that is not his primary function. On 
this point all plant management will 
agree. 

They ll probably con- 
siderably, though, on just what the 
uniformed security guard should be 
doing and looking for on his tour of 
duty. The truth is that most plant 
security performing 
only a fraction of their functions, 
according to Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency, which handles 
thousands of security installations 


disagree 


watches are 


for business and industry. 


Reason for Tour 


The reason for the tour of clock 
stations over a prescribed route is, 
of course, to enable the guard to 
observe conditions and 
plant property, and possibly lives, 
by taking him on a complete tour 
of the premises. 

But the clock he carries and the 
station keys that record his visits are 
proof only that he has traversed the 
It is in the matter of intelli- 
gent observation in a guard’s per- 
formance of his rounds that many 
plant security watches fall down. 


protect 


route. 


Check List For Guard 


Here is a list of 19 things this pro- 
fessional security service trains its 
guards to look for on every round— 
especially on the all-important first 
tour of duty. In watching for these 
various conditions, the modern-day 
“watchman” actually serves as a 
combination after-hours firewatch, 
policeman, detective, maintenance 
man and general housekeeper. 


* opened windows 
* unlocked doors and gates 
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unnecessary lights 

electrical equipment or appli- 
ances left operating 

leaks of steam, water, oil, etc. 
blocked aisles 

blocked fire extinguishers, hose, 
etc. 

blocked fire doors 

evidence of any equipment 
running hot or overheating 
company products, equipment 
or material apparently hidden 
or set aside under suspicious 
circumstances 


a 


es 


~ 
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evidence of illegal entry or 
trespass 
uncovered containers of sol- 
vents 

oily rags 

evidence of smoking in non- 
smoking areas 

roof leaks 

unusual sounds 

closed sprinkler valves 
unusual odors 

any unsafe condition 


Picture by courtesy of Western Electric Ce 
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National Fire Codes 
(from page 42) 


safety guide for industrial estab- 
lishments) 

The NFPA standards and codes, 
in keeping with the traditional ob- 
jectives of the 64-year-old Associa- 
tion, are drawn as recommenda- 
tions for safety to life and property 
from fire without causing unneces- 
sary inconvenience or expense. 

Purely advisory as far as the As- 
sociation is concerned, they are 
widely used in the United States, 
Canada and abroad as the basis for 
governmental regulations and as 
the guide for good practice in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Many NFPA standards are sub- 
sequently adopted and published 
as the official standards of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the Canadian Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and other organizations. 

More than 100 NFPA technical 
committees composed of experts 
representing industry, trade and 
professional associations, govern- 
ment, insurance and the general 
public prepare and regularly re- 
view and revise NFPA fire safety 
standards. 

The National Fire Codes ($7 per 
volume, $40 for the set of 7 vol- 
umes) are available from the Pub- 
lications Department, National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Glove Distributors 
Society to Expand 


A campaign to expand member- 
ship has been launched by the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial 
Glove Distributors with the mailing 
of invitations to prospective mem- 
bers, nationwide. The NAIGD was 
organized in April 1959 to further 
the interests of distributors of work 
gloves to industry and to promote 
the use of proper gloves by indus- 
trial workers. 

In the interests of both buyers 
and sellers, the Association has initi- 
ated a program designed to elimi- 
nate confusion in the trade. This 
will be achieved by developing rec- 
ommended standards and a method 
of coding so that the buyer will 
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. Charlie was one of our best 
hands!" 


know that gloves are made of mate- 
rials as represented and as re- 
quested on purchase specifications. 
A Committee already is at work to 
develop the proposed standards and 
coding system for Canton flannel 
cloth and gloves. This will be fol- 
lowed by a program to develop 
standards on other types of gloves. 
The possibility of developing rec- 
ommendations on simplification of 
styles also will be explored. 


An Association insignia has been 
approved, and gummed label re- 
productions will be made available 
to all members. 


There are two membership 
classes. Regular membership is 
open to all persons, firms, corpora- 
tions and partnerships engaged in 
the business of distributing work 
gloves from its own warehouse to 
industrial consumers, including dis- 
tributors and/or dealers whose sales 
of industrial gloves are only a small 
portion of their total business. Asso- 
ciate membership is open to man- 
ufacturers of industrial work gloves 
and to any organization, company 
or individual who has a iegitimate 
interest in the industrial work glove 
industry. 

A larger membership, truly rep- 
resentative of the work glove dis- 
tributing industry nationwide, is a 
major goal of the Association. Such 
larger membership will enable the 
Association to form regional sec- 
tions, headed by regional vice-presi- 
dents. This, in turn, will make it 
possible to better serve the interests 
of distributors in different regions. 

Dues of all members are $100.00 
annually. The Association urges all 
those eligible to cooperate with it 
in building a strong organization 
to become members. Requests for 


applications should be sent to: Penn 
Affiliates, Inc., Executive Director, 
1l West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 


“Buddy” System 
For Hazardous Work 


Team work, combined with the 
“buddy” system, is an essential in- 
gredient in operation of a plant 
studying lethal chemicals for war. 
In certain critical operations the 
team consists of at least four per- 
sons, the operator, the observer, the 
engineer and a safety man who is 
outside the danger zone but who 
knows what is going on and what 
to do if something goes wrong. 

This system was explained to the 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers by Sigmund R. Eckhaus, 
of the U. S. Army Chemical Re- 
search & Development Laboratories, 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland, 
in a paper, “Toxic Pre-Pilot Plant 
Processing,” presented during a 
symposium on toxic plant construc- 
tion. 

What kind of people should be 
selected for work in such a plant? 
“The personnel . . . should nor- 
mally be above average. To fit into 
the ever-changing pilot plant with 
its start-up troubles, necessity for 
constant attention and recording of 
much data, the personnel must be 
highly skilled and possess some 
outstanding characteristics. Besides 
intelligence and initiative .. . 
resourcefulness, cheerfulness and 
the capacity to work closely as a 
team are extremely important. 
Team work is even more essential 
where toxic materials are con- 
cerned. Working closely with a 
‘buddy’ to act as an observer and 
to help out in an emergency is the 
heart of safe toxic operations. Here 
cheerfulness is a must; the morale 
of the group must be high, even 
in the face of the normal activities 
that beset a development study. . .” 

Mr. Eckhaus observed that most 
commercial firms are reluctant to 
handle toxic material until the de- 
velopment of safety procedures has 
been completed by the Army. “This 
results in the early development of 
95% of the toxic agents by the 
Chemical Corps within our own 
laboratories.” 
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Safety In Toxic 
Chemical Plants 


To err may be human, but in the 
case of employees in chemical or 
biological warfare plants, it can be 
deadly as well. According to a re- 
port delivered to the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers at 
their 53rd Annual Meeting, small 
errors in following out safety in- 
structions can easily prove fatal. 
The report entitled, “Engineering 
Safety in the Design of Toxic Fill- 
ing Plants,” was written by Wilson 
B. Keene (deceased) and M. G. 
Ringenberg, U. S. Army Chemical 
Research and Development Labo- 
ratories Army Chemical Center, 
Maryland. 

Deviations from safety proce- 
dures, “whether they be from a de- 
sign or personnel operator's error, 
are the prime causes of injury to 
personnel.” An example of a near- 
fatality cited was when a pipe-fitter 
who was working in a complete 
rubber suit “felt liquid run up his 
arm and immediately started to 
come out of the hot area. By the 
time he had taken his caustic 
shower and gotten out of the rub- 
ber suit he was unable to stand and 
the doctor who was on duty at the 
time stated that in another ten 
minutes he would have had his first 
fatality. He was given artificial res- 
piration, atropine injection, etc., 
and came out of it all right except 
for a rather prolonged vacation 
from work. The error here, of 
course, was in raising his hand 
above his head rather than chang- 
ing his position.” 

Another accident occurred when 
“a man removed the outer cover of 
a sampling device. This device has 
an inner cover which is a heavy rub- 
ber type diaphragm and unfortun- 
ately in this case it had been left 
out when the tank was readied for 
operation. The man got all of 50 
gallons of a BW splash starting at 
his chest and going down but it 
didn’t hit his face and he was not 
a casualty.” 

Authors of the report stated that 
“safety within toxic chemical plants, 
whether for chemical or biological 
agent production, is dependent 
upon a thorough understanding of 
the precautions necessary to suc- 
cessfully and safely produce an 
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agent or an agent munition. The 
Army Chemical Corps has, over a 
period of years, developed an em- 
pirical standard for toxic plant de- 
sign based upon the characteristics 
of each chemical or biological agent 
or weapons system being manufac- 
tured or loaded into its munition. 
The Chemical Corps has also deter- 
mined that it is impracticable to 
attempt to design a 100 percent 
safety factor into a chemical or 


biological agent production plant 
or filling facility and has therefore 
provided special clothing, including 
air supplied suits, for use in han- 
dling agents that are especially 
toxic to personnel safety. Design 
conditions for the handling of sup- 
ply and exhaust air within plants 
is rigidly controlled, including pro- 
tection of areas outside of the im- 
mediate plant to insure that toxic 
material is not released.” 





Employees of Cessna Aircraft 


Company's Military Aircraft Divi- 
sion have achieved a new record for 
industrial safety. Robert L. Lair, 
division vice-president and general 
manager, said the division has just 
completed a full year without a 


single disabling accident. This 
achievement represents a total of 
2,600,000 production man-hours. 
The division reached the 1,000,000 
mark in April, 1960 and passed 2,- 
(000,000 hours last September. 

Lair said employees are now aim- 
ing for 3,000,000 hours which would 
earn them the top National Safety 
Council award for industrial safety. 
The division received a merit award 
from the NSC when the 2,000,000 
hours point was reached. 


The employees of the Edge Moor 
Power Station of the Delaware 
Light & Power Co. have achieved 
a record of two million man-hours 
without a chargeable accident. 
The safety achievements cover the 
eight and one-half years from May 
1952 through December 1960. 


Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany has been awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation for “significant 
contribution to the educational pro- 
gram of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces.” Presentation 
of the certificate was made by Lt. 
General George W. Mundy, com- 
mandant of the Industrial College, 
to George H. Deike, chairman of 
the board. MSA has been associated 
with the military education pro- 
gram for the past 25 years. In ad- 
dition to being the world’s largest 
manufacturer of safety equipment, 
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MSA also is engaged in important 
defense work. Sixteen students and 
faculty members of the Industrial 
College visited the company’s 
manufacturing and research head- 
quarters in January as part of the 
continuing program between the 
college and several Pittsburgh com- 
panies. 


The U. S. Army Transportation 
Terminal Command, Arctic, was 
presented the Award of Merit for 
Safety, one of two made by the 
Transportation Corps each year, 
at a staff conference attended by 
members of the Arctic Command 
at Brooklyn Army Terminal. Pre- 
sented by Brigadier General C. F. 
Tank, Commanding General, U. S. 
Army Transportation Terminal 
Command, Atlantic (USATTCA), 
the award was received by Colonel 
Philip E. Pons, Commanding Offi- 
cer, USATTCArctic. 

The award is made in recognition 
of outstanding effectiveness in the 
prevention of accidents. The Arctic 
Command has _ reduced injuries 
from 18 in Fiscal Year 1959 to 8 in 
Fiscal Year 1960, a 58 percent de- 
crease. Property damage was re- 
duced more than 85 percent, from 
$11,080 to $1,575. 


The Steel Buildings division of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., set an AD&MP safety record 
by passing the million man-hour 
mark without having suffered a 
major injury, W. O. Robertson, 
president, announced recently. The 
record covers a period of more than 
one year. Armco Drainage, a sub- 
sidiary of Armco Steel Corporation, 


has 12 divisions which operate a 
total of 52 plants in the U. S. and 
Canada. L. B. Edwards is super- 
visor of personnel and safety. The 
division employs approximately 370 
hourly and salaried people. 


Sioux Ordnance Depot, Sidney, 
Neb., on December 10, 1960, estab- 
lished a new safety record for the 
depot by working 310 days without 
a disabling injury. Col. Harvey 
Bower, Depot Commander, lauded 
the depot’s 750 employees for their 
efforts in setting the new 
and commended Jack Sievers, Jr., 
Chief of the Safety Division, for 
the depot’s excellent safety record 
during his tenure as division chief. 
Mr. Sievers is leaving the depot to 
accept a similar position with the 
Martin Company, missile manufac- 
turer, in Denver. 


record 


The iron and steel scrap industry 
has attained the best safety record 
in its history since record keeping 
started some ten years ago, it was 
announced by Fred Gordon, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on Safety, 
at the recent 33rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
& Steel. 

The injury frequency rate was 
37.58, based on records of the In- 
stitute’s 1960 Safety Contest. Mr 
Gordon said that attention to safety 
in the scrap yards of members had 
been responsible for reducing the 
industry’s injury frequency rate 
over a period of years. In 1954, for 
example, the rate was 97.39. 

A total of 68 participants in the 
Institute’s 1960 Safety Contest had 
frequency rates of 0.0, and will re- 
ceive Certificates of Achievement. 
Twenty-one participating compa- 
nies will receive Letters of Com- 
mendation for having rates 
than the average of all contest par- 
ticipants. 


less 


At the Institute’s recent annual 
convention, Mr. Gordon also pre- 
sented a talk with slides entitled, 
“Accidents Affect Your Profits.” 
In the talk he urged members to 
initiate and maintain active safety 
programs in their scrap yards to 
reduce accidents, and thereby cut 
compensation insurance costs. 
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Large bronze plaques were pre- 
sented to the three first place win- 
ners in each category of the contest 
and permanized plaques were given 
to second and third place winners. 

The winners are: 


10 or Less Employees 


Pitts’ Inc., Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Second: MecNichols Scrap Iron & 

Metal Co., Detroit 

American Pipe & Junk 


Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


First: 


Third: 


11 to 30 Employees 


Lancaster Iron & Metal 
Co., Lancaster, N. Y. 

Second: MecNichols Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Southern Converting 
Co., Inc., Greensboro, 


N. C. 


First: 


Third: 


Over 30 Employees 


Iron & 
Holland, 


Padnos 


Ceo. 


Louis 
Metal 
Mich. 
Second: Morris Wilkof Co., Can- 
ton, O. 

Scrap Iron Baling Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


First: 


Third: 


The Mississippi Power & Light 
Company has been awarded Ebas- 
co’s 13th annual Gold Safety Award 
for “its outstanding 1960 achieve- 
ment in employee safety,” it was 
announced by Harold H. Scaff, vice 
president of the management con- 
sulting, engineering and construc- 
tion firm. Mississippi Power & Light 
earned the top Ebasco client com- 
pany award by achieving a safety 
record that surpassed the rest of the 
electric utility industry by 63 per- 
cent. 

The Ebasco Silver Plaque was 
awarded to the Escambia Chemical 
Corporation for posting a safety 
record 58 percent better than the 
chemical industry average. 

Five domestic utility companies 
received Certificate of 
Achievement for attaining safety 
records substantially better than the 
national average for the utility in- 
dustry: Louisiana Power & Light 
Company, The Washington Water 


Ebasco’s 
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Power Company, Chattanooga Gas 
Company, The Western Colorado 
Power Company, and the Public 
Service Company of Colorado. 

The awards are made annually to 
client companies which 
have the best safety records in re- 
lation to the national average for 
their industries. 


Ebasco 


In making the awards, Mr. Scafl 
said that an effective safety pro- 
gram many 
employee welfare, public relations 
and work force efficiency. 


has benefits besides 


“As the unit cost of wages, ma- 
terials, supplies and fringe items 
goes higher and higher,” he said, 
“increased safety and accident con- 
trol can be a significant factor in 
cost and 
profits.” 


reduction increased 


The First United States Army has 
received the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Award of Honor for an out- 
standing safety performance during 
Fiscal Year 1960 (July 1, 1959 to 
Jure 30, 1960). This is the second 
straight year First Army has re- 
ceived the Council’s top award for 
its safety record among Army in- 
stallations and activities throughout 
the New England states, New York 
and New Jersey. 

The basis for this year’s award 
is a theoretical savings of $1,004.- 
239 through a reduction of all types 
of accidents and injuries. One out 
of every 63 persons was involved 
in a recordable accident during FY 
1960 as compared with one out of 
every 53 for FY 1959 and one out 
of every 43 during FY 1958. 

Thomas Ayers, First U. S. Army 
Safety Director, presented the 
award on behalf of the Council to 
Lieutenant General Edward J. 
O'Neill, First U. S. Army Comman- 
der, at a brief ceremony in the 
Headquarters. During the presen- 
tation he said that “credit for win- 
ning this award for two consecutive 
vears goes to the First Army com- 
manders, their staffs and personnel 
for supporting the safety program 
so admirably. Without this interest 
and support,” Mr. Ayers continued, 
“the command would not and could 
not have accomplished these sav- 
ings. 
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CEMENT THAT POURS 


Versatile pourable cement intro- 
duced by the Monroe Co. has a 
high degree of workability on ap- 
plication and a fast setting capacity. 
Among its many uses are position- 
ing and setting anchor bolts; fas- 
tening pipe flanges, hand rails, 
partitions, stanchions and furnaces. 
Used as a fast setting grout for ma- 
chinery bases, it is said to produce 
a hard base on which machinery 
can be put back in operation the 
same day. Called Evr-Tite, the 
pourable compound is a finely di- 
vided powder containing expansion 
controlling, water-erosion resistant 
additives. The manufacturer reports 
that it does not shrink while set- 
ting bonds readily to other ma- 
terials, and withstands severe im- 
pact, stresses and vibration. It is 
odorless and self-leveling. 

For details, use Key # PM-1 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


STATIC CHARGE MOPS UP 
HARD-TO-GET-AT PLACES 


A swivel-headed dry mop de- 
signed to pull dust and dirt from 
out-of-the-way corners has been an- 
nounced by the New England Mop 
Co. The Hospital Magnetic Mop is 


made entirely of virgin wool blends. 
As it is used, the wool builds up 
a static charge that attracts dust 
to the mop head. The hundreds of 
dust traps along each strand of yarn 
are said to hold the dust accumu- 
lation of an average room. A quar- 
ter turn of the long 54” handle 
swivels the head to get behind 
radiators and machines, or into 
other areas where dust accumulates 
and is seldom reached. Mop heads 
are removable for easy mainte- 
nance. The standard head cleans 
a foot-wide swath, but extra-broad 
heads are also available. 

For details, use Key # PM-2 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


REMOTE-CONTROL CLEANER 


Automatic remote control is 
featured in a new steam cleaner 
developed by the Steam Cleaner 
Division of Clayton Mfg. Co. for 
plant maintenance service. Con- 
trolled from the operator’s squeeze- 
grip gun, the Model 200 Clean- 
Master delivers up to 200 
gallons/hour of high-impact vapor 
solution. Its electrical system is 
completely enclosed for safety. 
Both gas and oil fired units are 
available, as well as other models 
from 60 to 600 gallons/hour. 

For details, use Key # PM-3 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 
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PLANT MAINTENANCE DEVELOPMENTS 


NONSLIP STAIR TILE 


Worn or dangerous stair treads, 
ramps and walkways can now be 
resurfaced with Alundum Stair or 
Floor Tile, according to the Norton 
Co. The durable nonslip tile, 65— 
80% aluminum oxide abrasive, has 
been widely used in new construc- 
tion for over forty years. Recently, 
new installation methods have 
made it available to safeguard 
older stairways and other hazard- 
ous locations. 

An epoxy adhesive, spread only 
1.5 mils thick, will anchor tile firmly 
to wood or concrete. (Centennial 
tile adhesive, made by Howe & 
French, Inc.) Conventional tile 
mortar mix can also be used, or 
Alundum tile can be supplied in 
%” thickness with screw holes for 
mounting. 

For details, use Key # PM-4 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


HEAVY-DUTY SNOW PLOWS 


Two heavy-duty rotary snow 
plows for commercial and institu- 
tional snow removal are offered by 
Eska Manufacturing Co. The ma- 
neuverable self-propelled plows are 
suitable for sidewalk, driveway, 
parking and storage area snow re- 
moval. Special feature is a patented 
slit-spiral rotor feed rake, devel- 
oped originally for highway and 
railroad rotary snow plows. Snow 
cannot pack around the rotor nor 
clog the moldboard. 

The Model 20 Eska Plow features 
20 inch cutting width and a 4 horse- 
power engine. It casts up to 600 


r . 
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lbs. of light, wet or chunky snow 
per minute. The Model 26 plow 
features 26 inch cutting width and 
a 7 horsepower engine. It casts up 
to 1200 Ibs. per minute. Both have 
cast iron industrial engines, with 
preheating carburetors to assure 
quick starts during sub-zero 
weather, two speeds for handling 
light or heavy snow, and neutral 
gear. An automatic safety clutch 
protects the rotor from damage if 
any foreign object enters the mold- 
board. Ball bearing guide wheels- 
allow plow to work smoothly over 
uneven surfaces. Casting chute ro- 
tates through a 180 degree arc to 
allow “spot casting” or placement 
of snow where desired. Optional 
electric starter that plugs into house 
outlet. 

For details, use Key # PM-5 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


ACRYLIC FLOOR FINISH 


General purpose floor finish that 
combines carnauba wax with a new 
acrylic compound is available from 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp. Known 
as Whiz Acrylic Finish, it is in- 
tended for asphalt, vinyl, rubber 
and linoleum surfaces. The new 
finish is said to be unusually easy 
to apply and maintain, requires 
only periodic buffing. Supplied in 
one, five, thirty and thirty-five gal- 
lon containers. 

For details, use Key # PM-6 on 
inquiry card on page l. 


CLEANS UP SHOWER STALLS 


Compounded especially for tiled 
washroom surfaces, a liquid cleaner 
offered by Horizon Industries re- 
moves soap and lime deposit from 
shower walls, leaves a protective 
sheen that sheds water. Rally Tile 
Cleaner also’ shines faucets, 
chrome, and aluminum; brightens 
discolored grout between tiles, 
while preventing further discolora- 
tion from mildew. The liquid is 
used undiluted. It comes in one- 
quart polyethylene bottles with no- 
waste spout. 


For details, use Key # PM-7 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


RUST-PREVENTIVE PAINTS 


Metal paints that combine the 
strength and adhesive qualities of 
epoxy resins with a new rust-fight- 
ing phenomenon called Cationic 
Action, are being marketed by Gar- 
land Co. The Rust-Go coatings are 
claimed to have extraordinary prop- 
erties for penetrating through bare 
metal and depositing a rust-pre- 
ventive film that continues to fight 
rust for the life of the coating. The 
epoxy film is said to seep into the 
microscopic pits in the surface and 
drive out air and moisture. 


For details, use Key # PM-8 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 





ANTI-SKID LADDER SHOES 


Ladder workers are offered pro- 
tection against slipping accidents 
by Safe-Hi ladder shoes from Rose 
Mfg. Co. The aluminum ladder 
shoes are especially useful to main- 
tenance workers, electrical and 
paint contractors, and others who 
frequently have to set up ladders 
on smooth surfaces. 

Tread construction of neoprene 
and fibrous material is designed to 
prevent slipping on any industrial 
surface, wet or dry—even soapy or 


greasy floors. A series of straight 


ridges crosses the line of slippage, 
scrapes off slick deposits for a good 
grip. Shoes come in three widths, 
8, 1% and 1% inches. They can 
be installed on any size ladder by 
simply rounding off corners of the 


ladder rails. Non-spark model avail- 
able for hazardous locations. 
For details, use Key # PM-9 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


VALVE TEST STAND 
REDUCES DOWN TIME 


A low-cost valve test stand that 

ASME requirements has 
announced by Farris Engi- 
neering Corp. According to the 
manufacturer, it tests all valves in- 
cluding globe, gate, plug cocks, 
safety and relief valves. Other hy- 
draulic-pneumatic equipment can 
also be tested. 

The universal stand was devel- 
oped to eliminate costly and time- 
consuming outside valve mainte- 
nance. It is said to cut down on 


meets 


been 


valve inventory as well, since it 
permits resetting valves for differ- 
ent applications and pressure varia- 
tions. No special training is re- 
quired to operate the stand. All 
controls are located on one panel, 
with clear instructions printed 
nearby. The unit measures 1042’ 
by 3’, tests pressure settings up 
to 2000 psi for air and 6000 psi for 
water. Built-in air compressor can 
be used separately. 

For details, use Key # PM-10 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


VACUUM TOOLS EASE 
TOUGH CLEANING JOBS 


A new line of vacuum cleaning 
tools has been announced by Lam- 
son Corp. Designed to handle any 
industrial cleaning job, they in- 
clude floor and wall brushes and 
special nozzles for overhead clean- 
ing and hard-to-get-at places. Exi- 
dust vacuum tools feature light- 
weight, interchangeable heads and 
wands. Positive locking action 
guards against parts separating in 
use. According to the manufacturer, 
operation is highly efficient and 
free from static. 

For details, use Key # PM-11 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


URETHANE FLOOR SEALS 


Two industrial floor seals based 
on urethane polymeric components 
have recently been developed by 
Puritan Chemical Co. They are 
Primathane, a heavy-duty primer 
coat and penetrating seal, and Ure- 
thol, a heavy-duty floor seal and 


finish. Urethol, with an abrasion 
coefficient of .027, is said to be 
almost twice as resistant to abra- 
sion as phenolic-type seals. Both 
are recommended by the manufac- 
turer for wood and concrete floors 
in industrial plants, textile mills, 
food processing plants and ware- 
houses. They are reportedly non- 
toxic and non-irritating, quick- 
drying and easy to strip. 

For details, use Key # PM-12 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


GAS LEAK DETECTOR 


Extremely small leaks of any 
compressed gas are easy to locate 
with Calgon Gas Leak Detector. 
A high-viscosity liquid, it forms 
bubbles when daubed on pipe 
joints where leakage is suspected. 
The liquid leaves no deposit or 
stain; use is said to be harmless to 
skin and without danger of fire. 
It works on all compressed gases, 
including air, carbon dioxide, nitro- 
gen, natural gas and refrigerant 
gases. Packed in six-ounce unbreak- 
able plastic bottles with stainless 
steel dauber rod. 

For details, use Key # PM-13 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


LIQUID DRAIN CLEANER 


A liquid version of their Bingo 
Drain Pipe Opener has been devel- 
oped by Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc. According to the manufac- 
turers, the new liquid product 
offers maintenance men a faster, 
more convenient way to dislodge 
grease, hair, coffee grounds and 
other trouble-makers from pipes 
and plumbing fixtures. It is reported 
safe for glass, metal and porcelain 
when used as directed. Liquid 
Bingo comes in non-breakable plas- 
tic bottles. 

For details, use Key # PM-14 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 
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QUIPM 
TRIAL 


For maximum protection at lowest cost specify 
GARDWELL, designers and manufacturers of 
safety clothing and equipment since 1924 


HIGH-POWER CLEANER f 
e “FRANK” f 
A new cleaner, said to solve the _ = LEGGINGS 4 

toughest cleaning problems, and ai = AND 

yet be safe for all washable sur- ' SPATS 

faces such as floors, ceilings, walls + 

and machinery, is available from 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. The 
product, Forward, has an excep- 
tionally high alkaline cleaning { FIRE 


power but is silicate-buffered for APRONS BLANKET 


safety. . | CONTAINER 
The balanced formula fights off x ‘ i ~ ° 


the neutralizing action of dirt, it is 


reported, and = ‘ Seng va WRITE FOR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
sponge transfers dirt to the clean- 
NO. 501 — SHOWING COMPLETE LINE 


ing solution, there is no fade-out 


of cleaning power. Effective © DEALERSHIPS INVITED « 


against grease, oil and other stains, Safely CLOTHING & EQUIPMENT Ca. 


Forward is designed for problem 
areas including floors, walls, win- 1990 EAST 69th ST. , CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
dows, lighting fixtures, rest-rooms, 
and locker rooms. Contains a bac- (For details, use Key # C-15 on card on page 1) 





terial reducing sanitizing agent. 


For details, use Key # PM-15 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 
ONE-COAT VINYL SPRAY 


Multiple coats are not required 
to give full anti-corrosion protec- 
tion with new high-build vinyl 3 
spray from Amercoat Corp. When * 
applied with airless spray equip- 
ment, just one cross-sprayed coat 


q 
of Amercoat No. 99 provides a dry ESCAPE 
i ickne wa) an 1e a 
mils. Two coats are required with} FF FROIWE 
ntional equipment. Manu- 
fac acy en hay R H U S 
ank exteriors, ships’ é é 
monte epee eo 8 pth - O I Ss O N I N G 


tic, No. 99 dries without sag to a 
hard and tough matte finish, ad- 


heres firmly and resists abrasion. 
It ay 1 ae lied : anor ImunlIvy and ImunOak is the many 
ane} x appiec over organic companies who for 20 years have 
primers. According to the mantu- protected field crews during Poison 
facturer, it is non-flammable, odor- Ivy and Oak seasons. 
less and non-toxic, will not harbor Can be injected by a physician in- 
tramuscularly or taken orally with 
water. In single dose Icc vials four 
. , : per Unit Pack. A 1° 
For details, use Key # PM-16 on Catalog No. R-97 Imunlvy and = aniline 
inquiry card on page z. R-98 ImunQOak. POISON IVY 
Laboratory reports and field results 


available on request. 
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Imunivy & ImunOak/Bullard 


Best proof of the effectiveness of 


bacteria or fungi. 
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ROOF WEATHERPROOFING 


A new, simplified method for 
waterproofing and insulating roofs 
on commercial and _ institutional 
buildings has been developed by 
Pace Products, Inc. This process 
specifies the use of a quick-setting 
bonding adhesive, Seal-Tex, into 
which fine spun, asphalt coated 
glass membrane is imbedded. A 
non-bleeding heavy duty aluminum 
roofing, Silverleaf, is then applied 
as the finish coat. Adhesive and 
glass synthesis heals surface breaks 
and cracks, while the aluminum 
shields the roof mat, and prevents 
oxidation. By reflectivity it pro- 
vides the insulation. Treatment 
acts as a definite vapor barrier, 
keeping heat out in summer and 
preventing its escape in winter. 
Substantial savings in operating air 
conditioning after such a roof re- 
newal is claimed by the manufac- 
turer. 


For details, use Key # PM-17 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


STEEL YOU CAN SQUIRT 


Strong new metal mender, made 
of steel in plastic form, is offered 
by Magic Iron Cement Co. Called 
Magic Steel, it is intended for sol- 
dering, sealing, repairing and filiing 
all metals. Also sticks fast to wood, 
glass, porcelain, concrete, stone and 
other construction materials. Typi- 
cal uses include repairing machin- 
ery parts or tools, patching leaky 
drums and containers, sealing pipes, 
filling dents in car and truck bodies 
and stopping tank and boiler leaks. 
It can be used to hold anchor bolts 
to a cement or concrete base. 

Applied without heat or tools, 
Magic Steel dries metal-hard in two 
to three hours. When dry it can 
be filed, sanded, drilled or painted; 
does not rust or corrode. Said to be 


unaffected by water, gasoline and 
most chemicals. Available in 61 
ounce tube with applicator cap, as 
well as in half-pint, quart and gal- 
lon cans. 


For details, use Key # PM-18 on 


inquiry card on page lI. 


ALUMINUM BRIGHTENER 
DOES 3 JOBS AT ONCE 


Three basic cleaning jobs are per- 
formed simultaneously by a new 
aluminum cleaner available from 
Sea-Air Chemical Corp. A _ liquid 
combination of solvents, mild, non- 
injurious acid and detergent, it is 
marketed as Deck-Glo Aluminum 
Wash. Solvents in the compound 
dissolve grease and oil, acid re- 
moves stains and oxide films, and 
detergent action separates grime 
and grit from the metal surface. In 
addition, the cleaner deposits an 
inert, invisible coating that helps 
to retard formation of new oxides. 

The new brightener is intended 
for use on aluminum trucks, trail- 
ers, aircraft skins, railroad cars and 
building facings. It is also effective 
on stainless steel, copper, enameled 
and lacquered surfaces. Can be 
used indoors and outdoors, even in 
bright sunlight. Harmless to painted 
surfaces, it is also reported to be 
non-toxic, non-flammable, and to re- 
lease no harmful fumes. 


For details, use Key # PM-19 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


WRAP-ON PIPE INSULATION 


A wrap-on asbestos insulation 
said to both flameproof and weath- 
erproof has been announced by 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co.’s 
Fibrous Products Division. Called 
Insutape, it is designed for a wide 
variety of industrial applications 


requiring an easy-to-apply, econom- 
ical insulating material. Insutape 
consists of long-fibered asbestos 
rovings, completely enclosed in a 
tubular, woven asbestos jacket. 
Exposed surfaces and edges are 
heavily coated with neoprene. This 
tough, abrasion-resistant coating is 
reported to be essentially non- 


combustible, and resists penetration 
by moisture, grease and oil. 


The product is especially useful 
under close-clearance conditions 
and for bent or curved pipe and 
instrument lines. Snug fit is quickly 
achieved by working spiral wrap- 
pings with the hands and pressing 
tape edges firmly together to assure 
maximum conservation of heat. 
Wire bands or clamps are used to 
secure. Tape can be removed and 
reapplied without loss of insulating 
efficiency. 

For details, use Key # PM-20 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


the other spoons ou! 
chips im pockets ot 
end of machime tabl: 


BRUSH & T-SLOT TOOL 


Combination hand tool now 
available from Kelm Mfg. Co. 
makes it easy for machinists to clean 
out chips in the T-slotted tables of 
milling machines, radial drills, jig- 
borers, etc. Replaces cleaning with 
makeshift tools or blowing out by 
air hose, with its dangerous spray- 
ing of chips and oil. One end of 
tool cleans out the T-slot channels 
when drawn to the well end of the 
table. The other, shaped like a 
spoon, scoops up the chips and dis- 
poses of them. Brush wipes away 
the few chips left. 

This tool cleans faster than make- 
shift methods and prevents damage 
to the machine table that such 
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methods can Because it 
cleans thoroughly, T-nuts can be in- 
serted without a hammer and drift. 
Body of the tool is made of 16- 
gauge steel; bristles are tough and 
resistant to sharp chips and cooling 
oils. Available with or without 
brush in regular size (slots 11/16” 
and larger) and small size (slots 
5/8” and smaller). Either size can 
be ground easily to fit odd-size 


cause, 


slots. 
For details, use Key # PM-21 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


METALLIC SEALANT 


A sealing compound designed for 
the automotive and marine indus- 
tries is offered by Armite Labora- 
tories. Called Anti-Seize No. 609, 
it consists of suspended metallic 
lead. The new sealant can be used 
as thread lubricant and sealer, hose 
connection and gasket sealant, for 
press fits and as cable lubricant. It 
is reported impervious to gases, oils, 
fuels, water and steam, completely 
unaffected by temperature. Assures 
perfect thread sealing under pres- 
sure or vibration. Anti-Seize No. 
609 has Underwriters’ Laboratories 
listing for propane, butane, gasoline 
and petroleum oils. For hydraulic 
fluids it has manufacturers’ specifi- 
cations and approval to 100,000 psi. 
It is not sticky, and will not harden, 
oxidize or corrode. 

For details, use Key # PM-22 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


RUST-RESISTANT PAINT 
NEEDS NO PRIMER 


Protection of metal from rust and 
weather damage is offered by 
Speco, Inc. in the form of Rustrem, 
a new paint said to be suitable for 
machinery, buildings, tanks, etc. 
The product requires no primer 
and can be sprayed or brushed on 
without most of the wire-brushing, 
scraping and sandblasting fre- 
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quently required. It is reputed to 
penetrate rust layers and adhere 
firmly to the base, forming a tight 
seal to resist moisture, temperature 
changes, chemicals and mild acids. 
Can be applied in locations where 
moisture is always present, or in 
emergency winter painting. 


For details, use Key # PM-23 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


DIAMOND MASONRY CORES 


A complete line of diamond hole 
saws has been brought out by the 
Robert G. Evans Co., manufacturer 
of masonry and concrete sawing 
equipment. With these, the com- 
pany claims it is possible to core 
holes in any masonry wall, floor 
or ceiling. A standard heavy-duty 
drill or special coring machine may 
be used. Target masonry cores 
use natural diamonds, precisely 
positioned in wear-resistant metal 
bonds and mounted on steel tubes. 
They are made for brick, tile, stone 
and steel-reinforced concrete. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, sav- 
ings of one-third to one-half of 
previous diamond core costs have 
been achieved. 


For details, use Key # PM-24 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


BLENDED “TRUCK CLEANER” 


A robust blend of wetting and 
penetrating agents, solvents, deter- 
gents and rinses, A-ll Truck 
Cleaner from Arlin Chemicals, Inc. 
is intended especially for sanitation 
and disposal equipment, but has 
other uses as well. Usually mixed 
with hot or cold water, two ounces 
to the gallon, it can be made as 
powerful or as mild as required. 
Its neutral pH makes it safe for all 
painted surfaces. The manufacturer 
that it is non-toxic, non- 
and will not cause 


states 
flammable 
dermatitis. 

For details, use Key # PM-25 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


FIBERGLAS FLAKES MAKE 
VERSATILE SPRAY COATING 


A corrosion-resistant spray coat- 
ing for metals, wood and concrete 
has been developed by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. Intended 
for fields where corrosion is a ma- 
jor problem, it is a homogenous 
mixture of Fiberglas Flake, resin, 
fillers, accelerator and pigment (if 
desired). Many applications are 
foreseen in the transportation and 
construction fields, as well as on 
chemical and oil storage tanks, 
jackets for industrial stack insula- 
tion, ducting for chemical materials, 
concrete sewer lines, etc. 

Use of Fiberglas Flake with resin 
is said to reduce shrinkage, increase 
impact resistance, and eliminate 
surface crawling and sagging be- 
cause of the high shear force that 
exists between layers of flake and 
resin. The new coating is also said 
to form no pinholes or surface haze. 
A special spray gun unit, currently 
available from the De Vilbiss Co., 
is used to apply the flake coating. 
For very small areas, a hand trowel 
may be used. No mixing is required 
on the job since fillers and acceler- 
ators are incorporated in the prod- 
uct. 

For details, use Key # PM-26 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


WATER-REPELLENT SEALER 


A new sealer, developed by 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories, 
Inc., may be applied to various 
building materials, including lime- 
stone, brick or stucco, and will keep 
out all moisture, the company re- 
ports. The product, Syn-Rez is said 
to be effective over a long period 
of time. It is easy to apply, requires 
only one coat, and is clear in color, 
so that it can be applied over any 
paint, or be painted over. 


For details, use Key # PM-27 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 





LAWN SWEEPER FEATURES 
OPERATING CONVENIENCE 


Lift-out hamper for easy dump- 
ing and fingertip sweeping height 
adjustment are two of the conven- 
ience features available on new 
model Lawn sweepers, according to 
the manufacturer, Lambert, Inc. 
Just by moving the Hite-Selector 
Lever, located on the sweeper han- 
dle, the operator can move im- 
mediately from lawn to driveway 
sweeping. No delays while nuts and 
bolts are loosened or lost. Light 
but sturdy, the steel and canvas 
hamper lifts out instantly for re- 
moval to truck or other dumping 
location. 


For details, use Key # PM-28 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


SPRAY ROOFING METHOD 


A method of installing industrial 
roofing in a single, time-saving 
spray operation was recently intro- 
duced by the Flintkote Co. Called 
the Monoform System, it makes use 
of a special gun with three nozzles 
for simultaneous application of two 
coatings and chopped glass fiber. 
Conventional roofs are built up in 
layers. The manufacturer states 
that a three-man crew using the 
gun can install between 15 and 18 
thousand square feet of roofing 
material a day, compared to only 
eight thousand square feet with a 
five-man crew using conventional 
methods. 

Suitable for flat or free-form sur- 
faces, the flexible spray system can 
handle a variety of coatings, as well 
as granular aggregates, decorative 
flakes, etc. It produces a single 
monolithic film, seamless and com- 
paratively light in weight. Heart 
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of the system is the Sealzit spray 
gun, which can also be used to 
apply side walls or insulation, for 
sound deadening and pipe coating, 
waterproofing, and corrosive pro- 
tection in water tanks, etc. 


For details, use Key # PM-29 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


FIXES ROOFS IN THE RAIN 


All-weather roof repair is made 
possible by a waterproof patching 
compound called Damp-Dek, avail- 
able from the Monroe Co. It comes 
ready for use, in both liquid and 
plastic form for application by 
brush or trowel. The manufacturer 
advises immediate repair of roof 
leaks, to avoid possible water dam- 
age. 


For details, use Key # PM-30 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


TRANSISTOR VALVE LOCATOR 


A lightweight transistorized pipe 
valve and cable locator has been 
put on the market recently by 
Gardiner Electronics Co. The trans- 
mitter and receiver use a total of 
eleven transistors, and are powered 
by four flashlight batteries each. 
Both units have built-in battery 
testers; average battery life is 1400 
hours. The transmitter has a switch 
that allows for good and poor con- 
ductive ground, while the receiver 
has 3-position sensitivity and vari- 
able gain control. Single-turn sens- 
ing coil is cast in the glass fiber 
housing. Drop handle adjusts to 
operators height. Simple instruc- 
tions are printed on the receiver 
panel. 


For details, use Key # PM-31 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT 


An all-purpose black coating, for 
protecting metal against rust and 
other exposure conditions, is an- 
nounced by Maintenance Inc. 
Trade-named Everwear J-41-B, the 
paint is reputed to produce an at- 
tractive, bright ebony black finish, 
impervious to water and resistant 
to chemical attack by gas fumes 
and smoke. Because of its penetrat- 
ing and spreading qualities, it can 
be used after minimum surface 
preparation. It is said to be anti- 
corrosive above or below grade. 


According to the manufacturer, 
J-41-B remains elastic, permitting 
it to expand and contract with 
metal during extreme temperature 
changes. This makes it highly 
suited to tanks, metal roofs, siding, 
drains, bridges, beams, girders, 
cables, steel window frames, ma- 
chinery, etc. The product dries 
quickly and is adaptable to either 
brush or spray application. 

For details, use Key # PM-32 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


LIQUID SCALE REMOVER 


Scale, slime and algae removal 
and rapid head pressure reduction 
on air conditioning systems, with- 
out danger of acid burns or metal 


corrosion, can be accomplished 
with Scalex, reports the manufac- 
turer, Lester Laboratories, Inc. 


Scalex is non-toxic and gentle 
to the hands and eyes; it contains 
no hydrochloric or other fuming 
acids; does not corrode copper, 
brass, aluminum or steel; and will 
not attack wooden or painted tow- 
ers. Photograph shows cut section 
of a copper pipe before and after 
(right) scale remover treatment. 

For details, use Key # PM-33 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 
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LOW-COST LINE PAINTER 


Announcement of a_ simplified 
line striper designed for quick and 
efficient marking of safety guide 
lines, etc., has been made by Cost 
Reduction Equipment Co. The 
low-cost line marker can produce up 
to 500 feet of lines before refilling. 
Gravity-feed paint control is accu- 
rately controlled at a waist-level 
handle grip. Lines are applied by 
simply guiding the four wheel line 
marker and walking at a normal 
speed. Straight or curved lines can 
be made with equal ease in two, 
three, or four inch widths by chang- 
ing the interchangeable high-qual- 
ity fiber brushes. Marker is ideal 
for a wide range of applications in- 
cluding warehouses, game courts, 
parking lots, stalls and all industrial 
and safety Straight- 
through feed valve and simplified 
aluminum tank construction permits 
easy cleaning and complete paint 
recovery after completion of paint- 
ing. 


For details, use Key # PM-34 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


guide lines. 


LADDER ROLLS—SPEEDS JOB 


A mobile ladder has _ been 
designed by the Dayton Safety Lad- 
der Co. for use in all types of in- 
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dustrial maintenance 
Two rubber-tired swivel casters on 
the rear supports permit this ladder 
to be rolled from job to job for 
maintenance work, and also make 
the ladder especially handy for jobs 
that require frequent changes in 
ladder position. The Roll-Along 
Ladder meets ASA Safety Code 
specifications. It is constructed of 
sturdy, lightweight airplane spruce 
throughout, and reinforced with 
steel braces. Steel hand rails guard 
the platform area for operator 
safety. The front supports are 
equipped with anti-slip shoes which 
have renewable treads. 
Ladder folds compactly for storage, 
and locks automatically when it is 
set up. Available in three 
3’, 4%" and 6’, measured to plat- 
form. 


For details, use Key # PM-35 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


operations. 


neoprene 


sizes, 





ONE-MAN SKY HOOK 


A mobile hydraulic telescoping 
platform lift with a rotating plat- 
form has been announced by Grand 
Specialties Co. Designed for “high 
reach” installation and maintenance 
work, the unit may be operated by 
a single man. It rises from a mini- 
mum height of 8 ft. to a maximum 
height of 15 ft. and features a self- 
contained water system with con- 
venient three compartment sink on 
the platform, 30 gallon tank in the 
base. The water system is operative 
while the unit is in motion. Run by 
a 24 volt battery with push button 
control, the Sky Liner has two 
speeds. The platform can make a 
complete 360 degree turn, and ex- 
tends out 6’6”, so that operator can 


reach over shelves, tables, etc. Op- 
erates easily in a 4 ft. aisle and may 
be transported from floor to floor 
in a freight elevator. Rigidly con- 
structed, the Sky Liner has a load 
capacity of 400 Ibs. 

For details, use Key # PM-36 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


Cleaning Progress? 


The medicine man’s techniques 
are still around—operating in the 
field of engineering, claimed a sci- 
entist recently. But those tech- 
niques aren't doing plant owners 
any good, 

Chemical cleaning of plant 
equipment—to prevent rust, corro- 
sion and fouling—hasn’t risen much 
above the secret snake oil formula 
stage said Charles M. Loucks, con- 
sulting chemist, Materials and 
Methods, Inc., Westlake, Ohio. His 
remarks were contained in a paper 
presented at the Winter Annual 
Meeting of The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York. 

While plant equipment 
grown progressively better over the 
decades, methods of keeping the 
equipment in trouble-free opera- 
tion haven’t changed, in some cases, 
in twenty years, Mr. Loucks went 
on. 


has 


It’s true, he said, that some com- 
panies “are assigning able engineers 
and chemists to be specifically con- 
cerned with the chemical cleaning 
aspects of plant maintenance.” 
Perhaps service contractors who 
clean machinery will also compete 
with each other to come up with 
newer, betier technical develop- 
ments. “The competition up to now 
has tended to see who could haul 
a load of acid cheapest.” 

Solution of the cleaning problem 
isn't so easy, Mr. Loucks continued. 
Knowledge of the problems in- 
volved is divided among engineers. 
maintenance people and chemists, 
none of whom seem able to get to- 
gether. “Chemical manufacturers do 
invest money in obtaining knowl- 
edge of new materials that they 
hope to sell later at a profit. They 
send out data sheets and samples 
and technical service people who 





know the properties of the ma- 
terials. But their knowledge of 
maintenance problems is limited.” 
he said. 

Mr. Loucks suggested several 
benefits to be hoped for from tech- 
nical progress in chemical cleaning. 
These include—less time in actual 
cleaning of boilers, cleaning sys- 
tems with materials other than mu- 
riatic acid, which can corrode 
metal, and less fouling in process 
and refinery equipment. 

Other papers presented at the 
same session of the ASME meeting 
seemed to indicate progress in 
chemical cleaning. 

William E. Bell, technical serv- 
ice department, Charles Pfizer and 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, New York, pre- 
sented an analysis of the effect on 
iron and steel of citric acid solu- 
tions. Although some citric acids 
have been widely used over the 
past eighteen months, the ammoni- 
ated form, which may have several 
has been little em- 
ployed, he reported. His tests 
showed that ammoniated citric 
acid gives a lower inherent corro- 
sion of bare metal and reacts more 
quickly on some deposits. 


advantages, 


Reactions between the cleaners 
and metals have not been com- 
pletely described or analyzed, Mr. 
Bell said, concluding that “it is a 
fact that the utility of citric acid 
in chemical cleaning is more ad- 
vanced than the science.” 

H. J. Vyhnalek, supervisor of the 
plant chemistry unit for the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, told the ses- 
sion that “a knowledge of the 
chemical composition of isolated 
deposits and the amount of cor- 
rosion which can be _ tolerated 
are the important factors in deter- 
mining when separate cleaning 
stages are necessary’ for various 
boilers. 


Pre-Boiler Cleaning 


In discussing cleaning of pre- 
boiler equipment, W. B. Willsey, 
assistant chief chemist, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, Pa., 
stressed the fact that “the best time 
to plan for chemical cleaning of the 
pre-boiler cycle is during the de- 
sign stage, rather than after the 
equipment has been constructed. If 
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the decision to clean this equip- 
ment is arrived at in time to incor- 
porate design features and modifi- 
cations such as necessary valves 
and connections appropriately lo- 
cated in the system, and such plan- 
ning as necessary for heating and 
flushing of all areas to be chemi- 
cally cleaned, a more complete and 
effective job will result.” 

He concluded, “careful preplan- 
ning and incorporation of chemical 
cleaning plans in system design are 
invaluable aids to performing suc- 
cessful and economical cleaning 
operations.” 


Maintenance Institute 


Maintenance, an ever-growing 
important phase of today’s highly 
mechanized civilization, now has a 
new society, the International 
Maintenance Institute. This is a 
non-profit organization, chartered 
under the laws of the State of Con- 
necticut, and is dedicated to the 
recognition of the importance of 
industrial maintenance throughout 
the world. 

In a push-button age, highly 
skilled technicians must keep fac- 
tories and machines so maintained 
that they will work unfailingly as 
needed. It is in recognition of this 
basic fact, and of the increasingly 
important role played by mainte- 
nance specialists, that the new in- 
stitute has been formed. 

Newly-elected first president of 
the Institute is George J. Martin, 
internationally famous authority on 
maintenance problems and _solu- 
tions. 

Aims of the Institute are to act 
as a clearing house for information, 
to disseminate technical knowl- 
edge, to deal with practical, down- 
to-earth problems and solutions in 
the whole broad field of industrial 
maintenance. 

Some of its specific goals will be 
to advise on such things as: effec- 
tive maintenance set-ups; con- 
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tracted maintenance; maintenance 
stores control; maintenance shops; 
maintenance cost control; reports 
to management, and a host of other 
subjects of prime importance to 
key personnel in the maintenance 
function as well as to management 
in general. The Institute will also 
seek to raise the status of the main- 
tenance function, as important to 
industry today as machines and 
factories themselves. 

As part of its activities, the In- 
stitute will hold seminars, confer- 
ences and regional chapter meet- 
ings, bringing to members the 
newest and latest in techniques, 
and facilitating a free flow of in- 
formation between all members. 

Individual maintenance man- 
agers, supervisors and key mainte- 
nance personnel, as well as cor- 
porations interested in this highly 
important function in today’s busi- 
ness are invited to write to: Inter- 
national Maintenance Institute, 
International Headquarters, Box 
409, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


New Welding Definitions 


The American Welding Society 
announces the availability of a new 
revision of AWS Standard Welding 
Terms and Their Definitions. It is 
the first revision in 12 years and 
many changes have been incorpo- 
rated and much new material 
added. This is considered to be the 
most important Standard published 
by the Society. It is the dictionary 
of welding. 

A new Master Chart of Welding 
Processes has been prepared in con- 
junction with the AWS Definitions. 
The 39 recognized welding proc- 
esses are presented in a new layout 
designed for ready reference. Col- 
ors are used for the first time to sep- 
arate the various welding processes 
and this provides instant identifica- 
tion. The Master Chart is available 
in 2 sizes; an 812” x 11” size for 
desk use and a 22” x 28” size for 
wall use. 

Copies of the AWS Definitions 
(including desk Chart) may be ob- 
tained for $2.00 per booklet. Copies 
of the wall or desk Chart may be 
obtained separately at a list price 
of $1.50 and $.50 respectively, from 
the American Welding Society, 
Dept. T, 33 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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New Films for 
Commercial Drivers 


The National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies announced the completion of 
two sound-color films for 
training of commercial vehicle 
drivers. Each 16mm film runs ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 

“Can You Stop In Time” is the 
story of one drivers awakening to 
the distance it takes to stop his 
vehicle. It emphasizes the need for 
allowing proper space when follow- 
other and 
which stopping dis- 


new 


ing vehicles discusses 
factors 
tance. 

“Intersection Safety” features an 
insurance claim representative who 
illustrates different types of inter- 
section collisions. It depicts inter- 
section situations and presents four 
basic rules for preventing this type 


vary 


of accident. 

Copies priced at $65 or preview 
prints, may be obtained from Dallas 
Jones Productions, Inc., 430 W. 
Grant Place, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Flame Spread Film 


What happens when a flame 
travels through a flammable mix- 
ture in a confined space? 

The answer is dramatically 
demonstrated in “Flame Propaga- 
tion,” a new 16mm sound color film 
produced by the American Gas As- 
sociation’ Accident Prevention 
Committee in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Designed to promote employee 
safety while working in or around 
flammable mixtures, the movie tells 
its story by illustrating why safe 
practices are necessary rather than 
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Safety on Film 


by urging the observation of arbi- 
trary rules. 

The new 20-minute film 
how a flame travels through such 
enclosed spaces as mines, pipelines, 
sewers, electrical conduits and ex- 
plosion-proof electrical fixtures. 
Scenes demonstrate that when any- 
thing burns in the open air, the 
flame “dances” above the fuel. If a 
flammable mixture is ignited in a 
confined space, however, the flame 
travels—sometimes with the 
lence of an explosion. This travel 
of flame, which may be up, down or 
sideways, is called “flame propaga- 
tion.” 

Prints of the new film, priced at 
$200 each, may be obtained from 
the Order Dept., American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


shows 


vio- 


Flammable Liquids Film 


The subject of the safe handling, 
use and storage of flammable liq- 
uids in industry is covered in a 
newly completed 16mm motion pic- 
ture film, produced by Protecto- 
seal Co. The 20-minute color and 
sound movie is designed to show 
the potential hazards of misusing 
flammable liquids, to educate per- 
sonnel in the safe techniques and 
methods of using them, and to stim- 
ulate interest and cooperation in 
utilizing safe handling procedures. 

The story line for the film has 
been kept simple and direct for 





PORT-O-RUNG 
U. S. Patent 2,945,549 
_. Foreign Patents Pending 
Auxiliary rungs to replace any rung, and 
any number of missing rungs, in all 
permanently installed upright ladders 
GAGNON ENTERPRISES 
77 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
SWarthmore 2-0662 











(For details, use Key # C-17 on card on page 1) 


maximum dramatic impact and to 
make its point for a wide variety of 
audiences. Special emphasis has 
been given to showing the dangers 
of unseen explosive vapors that 
constantly from flammable 
liquids. For details about the new 
film, write to: The Protectoseal Co., 
1920 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8, 
Ill. 


arise 


Bicycle Safety Film 

Over 20 million Americans have 
seen a 20 minute 16mm sound film 
which teaches bike safety to Ameri- 
ca’s speed-indoctrinated youngsters. 
“Bicycling Safely Today,” produced 
by the Bicycle Institute of America, 
is proving popular with educators, 
safety and civic groups. This black 
and white film, available on loan to 
interested groups, features Ted 
Smith, former U. S. Olympic bike 
racer, demonstrating proper cycling 
methods. 

Filmed in a typical suburban 
neighborhood and narrated by Bud 
Collyer, widely known. television 
personality, “Bicycling Safely 
Today” takes you shady 
streets and across busy intersections 
as Mr. Smith and a companion show 
young bike owners the importance 
of knowing and observing the rules 
of safe riding. 


down 


Besides offering safety advice, the 
film explains how bicycling may be 
incorporated into club activities 
with organized hikes. If your or- 
ganization would like to utilize this 
film to complement a safety pro- 
gram, it may be obtained by writing 
to the Bicycle Institute of America, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Borrowers pay shipping costs 
in both 
other charge for its showing. 


directions. There is no 








Charles R. Eddy has been appointed 
eastern factory sales representative for 
SELLSTROM MFG. CO., Palatine, Illi- 
nois, manufacturers of face and eye pro- 
tective equipment. Serving the east coast 
territory, he will call on distributors of 
welding and safety products. Mr. Eddy 
comes to Sellstrom with an extensive 
background in sales work (Burroughs 
Corp., Devoe & Raynolds, etc.) and has 
just completed a comprehensive factory 
training program. His territory includes 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Delaware and the eastern 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. 


sachusetts, 


SWITZER BROTHERS, INC. of 
Cleveland, Ohio have recently opened a 
new plant at 9314 E. Fern Street, S. El 
Monte, California. This expansion has 
been made to offer faster, more efficient 
service to Western users of daylight fluo- 
rescent paints, pigments and printing inks. 
Within the new plant are facilities for 
manufacturing, laboratory, sales office and 
warehouse. Fred Switzer, formerly of the 
firm’s headquarters in Ohio, is Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of the operation in the 
Western Region. 


THE FERNO MFG. CO. of Green- 
field, Ohio, manufacturers of ambulance 
cots and mortuary equipment, has ac- 
quired through merger the Washington 
Mortuary Supply Company of Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, manufacturer of 
similar emergency and mortuary equip- 
ment. Separate sales and manufacturing 
facilities will be maintained in the pres- 
ent plants. 


Additional production and distribution 
facilities for tubular steel scaffolding and 
steel shoring to serve all construction 
trades throughout the Western United 
States are now offered by SAFWAY 
STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., Milwaukee, 
Wis., according to an announcement by 
Richard N. Vandekieft, President. The 
expansion was made possible by acquisi- 
tion of Beatty Scaffold of California, for- 
mer Safway licensee. It includes manu- 
facturing facilities and all other physical 
assets of Beatty Scaffold at San Fran- 
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cisco; Beatty Scaffold of Washington, a 
Washington corporation; and _ Beatty 
Aluminum Scaffold Co., a California cor- 
poration. 

The move also brings to Safway the 
complete Beatty sales and distribution or- 
ganization. All former Beatty personnel 
are continuing under the new Safway 
setup. 

Safway’s Western coverage 
cludes California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Branch warehouse stocks for sale 
or rental are maintained at San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle 
and Tacoma. The Western unit is under 
the management of James C. Jay, veteran 
Safway official. George Iverson is Assist- 
ant Manager. 


now in- 


A new enlarged plant location for the 
WM. A. HOLMIN CORP. of Rockford, 
Ill. is being announced by Wm. A. Hol- 
min, president. The company manufac- 
tures amplified megaphones and other 
electronic communication equipment. 
The site at 1325 Seventh St., Rockford, 
represents an increase of more than 300% 
in total plant area. It is part of the com- 
pany’s new expansion program which also 
includes the introduction of several new 
electronic items. 


Formation of a new Canadian com- 
pany, Wheelabrator Corp. of Canada, 
Ltd., is announced by James F. Con- 
naughton, chairman of the board. The 
new corporation is the successor to the 
Canadian Division of WHEELABRATOR 
CORP., Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturer 
of airless blast cleaning equipment, abra- 
sives, and dust and fume collection sys- 
tems. It also has an office in Montreal, 
Quebec. Harold M. Miller is president 
and Robert A. Campbell is vice president 
and general manager and is in charge of 
Canadian operations. J. D. Lamb is gen- 
eral sales manager. 


GLOBE SECURITY SYSTEMS, INC., 
Philadelphia, has purchased the fixed as- 
sets, inventory, and business of the J. H. 
Sparks Co., Philadelphia, specialists in 
electronic communications and closed-cir- 
cuit television. Globe provides industrial 


and commercial companies with protec- 
tion against fire, theft, sabotage and safety 
and security hazards. 


A new top-management team has been 
installed at THE WILSON RUBBER CO. 
of Canton, Ohio, makers of industrial, 
linemen’s, household, and surgical rubber 
gloves, and a subsidiary of Becton, Dick- 
inson & Co. Wilson’s president, John W. 
Simmons, becomes executive vice presi- 
dent and chief of operations of Becton 
Dickinson. John Yacos, Jr., former plant 
manager, has been named _—= general 
manager at Wilson. T. L. Peterson be- 
comes sales manager, responsible for all 
Wilson sales. He was formerly manager 
of sales for the Industrial Division. Rich- 
ard L. Moody, former Wilson sales rep- 
resentative in the field, has moved to 
Canton as assistant manager, In- 
dustrial Division. 


sales 


CHARLESTON RUBBER CO. of 
Charleston, S. C., announces appoint- 
ment of Distributors Service Corporation, 
7800 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles, 
as its service representative and ware- 
housing distribution center for Charco in- 
dustrial and rubber glove products in 13 
western states. Gale M. Hallett, sales 
manager of Charleston, states that “This 
step insures better and faster service to 
the steadily increasing number of users 
of Charco products in the western states.” 
The territory of Distributors Service Corp. 
includes California, Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Idaho, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Northfield Machinery and Foundry 
Company, Northfield, Minn., leading 
manufacturers of precision woodworking 
machinery, will offer the BRETT 
GUARD visual safety guard as optional 
equipment with their tilting arbor type 
saw. 


Appointment of John E. Bakes as man- 
ager of the Milwaukee district for the 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP. 
OF AMERICA, Youngstown, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of custom-engineered fire pro- 
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tection systems, has been announced by 
W. J. Meyer, regional manager. Bakes 
will direct the Milwaukee office in pro- 
viding sales, engineering, installation and 
to the company’s cus 
tomers in that area. Formerly Des Moines 
sales representative, Bakes has been as- 
sociated with the company for the past 
seven years, two of which were spent in 


Imspection service 


the firm’s engineering department. 


The appointment of H. John Asma to 
be Regional Sales Manager, Technical 
Products for FLEXIBLE TUBING CORP. 
was announced by Frederick K. Daggett, 
president. Mr. Asma will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s plant in Hill- 
Illinois. Prior to joining Flexible, 
Asma was sales manager of the In- 


side 
Mr. 
ternational Coupling Division of the Ga- 
briel Company in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Edward ® Ladd who became Presi- 
dent of BROOKS & PERKINS, INC. in 
Septe mber has resigned for personal rea- 
sons. The Directors 
E. Howard Perkins, Chairman of 
Board and Chief Executive 
company. 


continued 
the 
Officer of the 


have 


technical sales 
tives have been appointed by NORTH 
SHORE NAMEPLATE, a division of 
Anodyne, Inc., manufacturers of pressure- 
sensitive nameplates, panels, wire and 
pipe markers, and safety signs, it was an- 
nounced by Eugene T. Turney 
man of the board. 

The new representatives and their re 
spective territories are: L. G. White and 
Co. (Maryland, Virginia, District of Co- 
lumbia, Delaware, North and South Caro- 
lina, portions of West Virginia, Pennsy]l- 
vania, New Jersey and Tennessee); Neal 
Bear Corp. (Ohio and portions of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Maryland); Southern Sales Co. (Indiana, 
Kentucky, portions along the Indiana- 
Michigan boundry line); The John G. 
Twist Co. (Southern Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois); Services 
Co. (Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Southern Illinois); E. L. Newman 
(Northern California and Northern Neb- 
raska); Norvell 
Oklahoma ). 


Seven new representa- 


Jr., chair- 


Engineering 


Associates Texas and 


FIBRE-METAL PACIFIC, INC. an- 
nounces the addition of a new member to 
their Sales Department. Jack Weir, for- 
merly in Industrial Safety Engineering at 
North American Aviation, Inc., will work 
with Welding and Safety Distributors in 
the Southern California, Arizona and 
Southern Nevada His experience 


areas 
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includes work in plant safety program de 
and 
training and personal protective equip- 


velopment, employee supervisor 


ment research and designation. He main- 
tains current memberships in the Aero- 
Space Safety Council and Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial Safety Society, and is a 
degree graduate in Business Administra- 
tion. 


Robert M. Edmiston, New York Dis- 
trict Sales Manager for the AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO., has been named to the 
American Society of Safety Engineers’ 
Committee on Cooperation with Engi- 
neering Societies. Edmiston is chairman 
of a similar committee for the Metropolli- 
tan Chapter of the Association in New 


York. 


The appointment of Warren L. Hotmer 
as marketing assistant with responsibility 
for the sale of DU PONT’S “Freon” FE 
1301 fire extinguishing agent has been 
announced by the company’s “Freon” 
Products Division. In his new assignment 
in the fluoro and 
chemicals sales group, Mr. Hotmer will 
be responsible for customer relations and 
for the development of technical and pro- 
motional programs directed toward the 
sale of the liquefied, compressed gas fire 
extinguishing compound, 


division’s solvents 


GENERAL ELECTRIC will spend 
more than million dollars in 1961 
enlarging its Communication Products 
Department headquarters plant in Lynch- 
burg, Va. The latest structural expansion 
will add over 100,000 square feet to the 
facilities which were built in 1957. 


one 


The Wire Rope Division of JONES & 
LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. has opened 
its new Chicago Service Center at 3434 
South 53rd Avenue, Chicago 50, IIL, it 
was announced by Peter P. Somerville, 
Division General Manager. The new 
Service Center is handling J&L’s complete 
line of safety in lifting equipment, and is 
featuring additional services for cus- 
tomers. D. D. Hyland, Area Sales Man- 
ager—Midwest Territory, a J&L Wire 
Rope Division employee since 1953, is 
supervising the new Service Center 


Safety Appointments 
Robert P. Gleason has been named 
safety engineer in the health physics and 
safety component of the General Electric- 
operated Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory 
(KAPL), according to E. B. Haines, man- 
ager of the KAPL relations and auxilliary 
operation. Gleason was chief safety en- 


gineer and industrial hygienist for the 
Sylvania Electric Corporation. Earlier he 
worked for the Fidelity & Casualty com 
pany of New York, as an industrial hy 
gienist; for the General Electric Plastics 
division, Pittsfield, chemist, 
and for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts as an industrial hygiene chemist. 

A native of Northampton, Mass., Glea- 
son was graduated from the University of 
Massachusetts with a B.S. degree in chem- 
istry in 1938 and an M.S. in 1942. He 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the American Industrial Hygiene 
Association, the American Society of 
Safety Engineers and the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 


Mass., as a 


B. P. Burrage has been appointed 
training and safety coordinator of Con- 
tinental-Emsco Company’s Houston, 
Texas, plant. In his new capacity Burrage 
will be concerned with management 
supervisory training, technical training, 
apprentice training, an individual devel- 
opment program, and other special train- 
ing programs. He will also 
the plant safety program, plant medical 
program, plant security, and will be con- 
cerned with workmen’s compensation 
matters. Burrage joined Continental- 
Emsco in 1945. He is a member of the 
American Society of Training Directors 


coordinate 








FOILLE 
FIRST AID SPRAY FOR BURNS 


FOILLE — the antiseptic, analgesic 
dressing —is indicated for fast, 
effective relief of pain from burns, 
sunburn, cuts, wounds and abra- 
sions. Areas can be sprayed thor- 
oughly to provide prompt patient 
comfort and eliminate painful swab- 
bing. FOILLE fights infection and 
promotes healing. In 3 oz. and 10 oz. 
spray. 


CARBISULPHOIL CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
ORDER NOW from your supplier 


(For details, use Key # C-18 on card on page 1) 
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Material appearing in this section is published as information and is not intended to imply endorsement or quarantee by SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


To obtain descriptive literature of products 
listed, use Reader's Inquiry Card. Write in code 
number given each item. Send written requests 


to: Service Dept., 


FLEXIBLE MASK GOGGLES 


(Use Key # 532 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


IMPROVEMENTS have been made in the 
American Optical Co.'s line of flexible mask 
goggles, to make them even more safe and 
comfortable to use. The new goggles fea- 
ture: (1) New snap buttons to hold lens 
securely in frame. Lens will not pop out, 
but can be removed quickly and easily 
for cleaning or replacement. (2) New re- 
cessed slots at sides of cups to fit over 
temples when worn with safety or per- 
sonal prescription glasses. These keep the 
mask from bulging away from the face, 
assure snug fit. (3) Increased eyecup depth 
to give additional ventilation. (4) Wider 
edge of mask which molds to contour of 
face. 

These improvements are featured in all 
models of the lightweight, well ventilated 
impact, chemical, welders’ and chippers’ 
goggles. 


EASY SLIP-ON GLOVES 


(Use Key # 533 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW PROCESS that imparts a soft, 
velvety, easy on-easy off finish to light- 
weight natural rubber industrial and 
household gloves has recently been an- 
nounced by Surety Rubber Co. Called Vel- 
vex, it is not a powder, flock or lubricant, 
but a “built in” surface treatment that will 
not wash, wear, or rub off. Guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to remain effective 
for the life of the gloves. 

The new finish gloves are designed to 
offer complete liquid-proof hand protection 
without the loss of dexterity and sense of 
touch common to fabric or flock-lined 
types. Available in all types for men and 
women. 
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NEW HAND-LAMP APPROVED 


(Use Key # 534 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


APPROVAL HAS BEEN granted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines for a new permissi- 
ble hand-lamp which combines a recharge- 
able 20 amp.-hour battery with the most 
powerful bulb ever sanctioned by the Bu- 
reau for this type of light. The battery 
features spill-proof design, has corrosion-re- 
sistant terminals and automatic filling con- 
trol. Known as Type PBF-5R, the unit is 
made by Carpenter Mfg. Co. Approval is 
for safe use in gas-laden atmospheres above 
or below ground. The manufacturer states 


that with normal use the battery should 
last four or more years with reasonable 
attention. The unit itself is made to give 
virtually unlimited service under the most 
rugged use. The only attention it requires 
is occasional bulb replacement. The lamp 
is lightweight, low cost, and designed to 
give an area coverage up to five times 
that of other types. Lamp sheil and han- 
dle are spun from a single piece of 
aluminum into a solid, long-lasting unit. 
The battery case and cover are of cast 
aluminum. Reflector can be supplied as 
either a “hot-spot’’ or semi-flood. A com- 
panion model, the PBF-5, is available with 
a dry battery-pack. It is designed for ap- 
plications where less frequent use of the 
lamp is necessary or where the recharge- 
able battery cannot be properly cared for. 


NEW TYPE WIRE ROPE 


(Use Key #535 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW TYPE of all-purpose wire rope 
has been developed by the Macwhyte 
Wire Rope Co. It will be marketed under 
the trade name of 7-Flex. 

The basic difference between this new 
wire rope and previous kinds is that it 
is made of 7 strands instead of the 
conventional 6 or 8. This design is said 
to combine the best features of 6 strand 
and 8 strand wire rope. 7-Flex was de- 
veloped to meet the needs of modern high- 
output machines for a wire rope having 
the best combination of wearing qualities 
(abrasion resistance) and flexibility (bend- 
ing fatigue resistance). 


NEW “SAFE SMOKER” UNITS 


(Use Key # 536 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW Model No. 4J-R has been added 
to the line of safe cigarette disposal units 
made by Standard Industrial Products Co. 
The new style is a permanently wall- 
mounted type and has a glass-fiber inner 
lining and a new warning sign. The model 
is available with either a bright polished 
or grey crinkle finish. The new Type “R” 
signs are made of heavy gauge steel, with 
black lettering on a white background. 
Two of the six available wordings are 
shown in the picture. 


RONG 
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NEW GROUND DETECTOR 


(Use Key # 537 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A LOW COST PORTABLE ground de- 
tector to indicate leakage and grounds 
on normally underground power systems, 
has been developed by Opad Electric Co. 
This compact instrument, designated as 
Model MP2, will detect any ground fault 
from zero resistance to as high as 50,000 
Ohms and indicate in which phase the fault 
occurs. The detector will provide pcsitive 
indication on any 2 or 3 phase system from 
105 to 480 volts, without switching. A 
test circuit permits intentional grounding, 
through a resistor, of each successive 
phase. An “off” position is also provided. 
Connections are made by means of four 
36-inch oil resistant rubber covered test 
leads with insulated clips. All leads are 
color-coded and marked for rapid identi- 
fication and are securely anchored to the 
instrument with strain-relief fittings. Safety 
features include dead front construction, oil 
tight indication lamps and a high resis- 
tance case and panel. 


NEW SCAFFOLD UNIT 


(Use Key # 538 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW INNOVATION ins scaffolds 
which consists of 2 Hi-Lift extension scaf- 
folds and a Bridge to span them, has been 
announced by Atlas Industrial Corp. The 
use of this unit allows several workers 
complete freedom for working at any 
height up to 26 feet. The entire unit comes 
ready for work, no set-up required. It may 
be removed in less than 30 minutes. Pat- 
ented features and sturdy steel construc- 
tion are said to assure absolute safety. 
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EXPLOSION-PROOF PLUGS, 
RECEPTACLES 


(Use Key #539 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


EXPLOSION-PROOF plugs and recepta 
cles for safe, rapid connection and dis 
connection of permanent or portable elec 
tric lighting and power distribution systems 
in hazardous areas have been introduced 
by J. B. Nottingham & Co., Inc. Approved 
by the U. S. Navy for areas where Saran 
plastics work is being done, the new “In 
dustriline” plugs and receptacles may be 
used with 2, 3, or 4-wire circuits rated 
as high as 240 volts, 15 amps or 120 volts, 
30 amps. Plug and receptacle contacts of 
electrical-grade copper are solidly encased 
in neoprene bodies. The possibility of a 
spark igniting an explosive atmosphere 
is minimized by the design of these units. 
When inserted, a lip on the plug snugly 


" 


f 


fits a collar on the receptacle to form a 
sealed chamber. Only after this chamber 
is closed can the plug be turned to engage 
plug and receptacle contacts and com 
plete the circuit. The circuit is made or 
broken only while the contacts are en 
closed in the sealed chamber. 


MOTOR VEHICLE FIRST-AID KIT 


(Use Key # 540 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


DESIGNED to make first-aid materials 
immediately accessible to car and truck 
drivers in case of emergency is a new 
Visor First-Aid Kit, introduced by Medical 
Supply Co. The kit, a complete assortment 
of bandages, antiseptic, and burn com- 
pounds, slips over the windshield visor 
and is snugly held in position until needed 
for use. It can readily be unsnapped for 
instant use inside or outside of the vehicle. 
Mounting the kit on the visor assures that 
it is always at the driver's fingertips where 
he can get at it when he needs it. The 
kit can be imprinted with company or other 
special insignia. Special fills of first aid 
units are available to meet individual com- 
pany or state and municipal requirements. 

. 


PHOTOELECTRIC CONTROL 


(Use Key # 541 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A STREAMLINED photoelectric control 
package has been introduced by Photo 
switch Div., Electronics Corp. of America. 
According to the manufacturer, this new 
control, Tubular Control Type 22LB5, rep 
resents the most efficient design found in 
the industry today. The transistorized, 
printed circuit is contained in a flashlight 
type cylinder 742” long by 15%” in diam 
eter with a conduit hub threaded to take 
¥2” pipe, for simple direct mounting in 
any position. The unit contains a sensitive 
cadmium selenide cell, printed circuit tran 
sistorized amplifier, power transformer and 
output relay. Built for lifetime service, it 
requires little or no maintenance. With 
matching light source Type 40CEl, relay 
operation with light impulses as short as 
.015 second are said to be possible at light 
beam ranges up to 20 feet. Single pole 
double throw relay contacts permit flexi 
bility in industrial application. 


DRUM WARMER-COOLER 


(Use Key # 542 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW DRUM WARMER, also useful as 
a cooler, has been developed by Dean 
Products, Inc. It consists of a cradle formed 
by two semi-cylindrical sections of Panel 
coil which are permanently mounted on a 
steel structure. The middle section is free 
should the drum’s fluid contents need to be 
withdrawn through the side; end bung is 
also accessible. 

Hot water or steam at pressures to 125 
psi (or refrigerant, if cooling is desired) is 
introduced into the single-embossed panels, 
circulating through the series of flow chan- 
nels and out; heat is thus transferred to or 
absorbed from the drum. Drum may be re- 
moved or replaced quickly. Piping to Pan- 
elcoils may be disconnected easily, if 
equipment is to be moved. 





EMERGENCY EYE FOUNTAIN 


(Use Key # 543 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW EMERGENCY eye-wash fountain 
has been developed by Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co. This smartly designed fountain 
with cast aluminum receptor comes ready 
for wall mounting. Designated the Haws 
Model 7300, it is functionally designed to 
provide invaluable first aid wherever con- 
taminants such as acids, chemicals and 
volatile fuels are manufactured or used. 
Two chrome-plated brass fountain heads 
are angle-mounted to direct a stream of 
water into the eyes, flooding away for- 
eign matter. The manufacturer points out 
that an emergency eye-wash can mean the 
difference between temporary irritation and 
permanent injury. A separate Haws flow- 
control valve for the fountain head assures 
proper water volume and pressure. The 
large push-type valve provides fumble- 
proof operating control. Once activated the 
fountain continues to flow until the valve 
is manually closed. Both hands are left 
free. 


FLUORESCENT PAINT SPRAY 


(Use Key # 544 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


HIGH-VISIBILITY fluorescent spray 
enamel designed to cut down accidents 
or draw atiention to displays and signs 
was introduced recently by the Martin- 
Senour Co. Because fluorescent pigment 
converts invisible ultra-violet light into 
visible light it appears far brighter than 
ordinary paints. The enamel comes in 
16-ounce spray cans, requires no brushes 
or other painting equipment. It can be 
used on airplanes, boats, safety markers, 
trucks, road signs, house addresses, bill- 
boards, or ornamentation. The fluorescent 
colors available are brilliant red or orange. 


ANTISEPTIC PAPER 
WASHCLOTH 


(Use Key # 545 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


HANDY, MOIST paper towels, packaged 
in individual foil envelopes and impreg- 
nated with an antiseptic deodorizing solu- 
tion, have been placed on the market by 
Winthrop Laboratories. Called Zephiran 
Towelettes, they have hundreds of uses in 
first aid rooms and hospitals, washrooms, 
etc. Industrially, they may be used for 
first-aid antiseptic cleansing of minor cuts, 
abrasions and burns; as a sanitary wash- 
cloth in restrooms; for cleaning goggles, 
telephones, steering wheels, etc., to mini- 
mize risk of contagion, and wherever a 
general antiseptic is required. Towelettes 
contain 1:850 Zephiran chloride (brand of 
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benzalkonium, as chloride, refined), per- 
fume, chlorothymol and 20 percent alcohol. 
Supplied in boxes of 20 and 100. The tow- 
elettes are pre-moistened; no water is nec- 
essary. The antiseptic destroys surface 
bacteria and the detergent action removes 
dirt, grease and grime. 


ULTRASONIC MICROMETER 


(Use Key # 546 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEWLY DEVELOPED caliper attach- 
ment for the Sonoray ultrasonic flaw de- 
tector measures the thickness of metals 
and plastics, from one side, to within 

0.010 inch. Both the caliper attachment 
and the basic instrument itself are mar- 
keted by Branson Instruments, Inc. The 
caliper consists essentially of a fixed, 
scribed, vertical line, and a second line on 
a slider, movable across the face of a 
cathode-ray tube. A synchronized dial in- 
dicator measures the amount of motion, 
permitting the operator to determine thick- 
ness directly, without calculations or inter- 
polation. The new accessory permits accu- 
rate location of hidden discontinuities, 
voids, slag inclusions, etc. Knowing how 
deeply these imperfections penetrate into 
sound metal often makes the difference 
between scrapping the entire component, 
or salvaging it by machining off the dam- 
aged sections. Shop personnel who are 
familiar with ultrasonic testing can use the 
caliper after a few minutes of training. 
The caliper attachment is available sepa- 
rately, for mounting on existing Sonoray 
detectors, or it may be ordered installed 
on the instrument. It weighs approximately 
one pound. 


COMBINED LIGHTING FIXTURE 
AND AIR DIFFUSER 


(Use Key # 547 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


COMBINATION air diffuser and recessed 
lighting fixture units are now available 
from Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Light- 
ing Fixtures Div. Supplied in one and 
two-foot widths, in several shielding mod- 
els to accomodate all popular acoustical 
ceiling types. These troffers are designed 
to meet UL specifications as air supply 
and/or return units. They use 40 watt 
rapid-start fluorescent lamps. 1’ by 4’ and 
1’ by 8’ housings have two or three-lamp 
cross section; 2’ by 4’ housings available 
for two, three or four lamps. All units 
come with snap-up hangers for fast, easy 
installation. 


NEW FOAM EXTINGUISHER 
FEATURES SAFETY VALVE 


(Use Key # 548 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


AN ENGINEERED safety valve has been 
made a standard, integral feature of The 
Fyr-Fyter Co.’s new 212 gal. portable foam 
fire extinguisher, Model 18-4CG. This 
affords additional protection for the ex 
tinguisher operator. It functions to bleed 
off any excess internal pressure that might 
be generated (perhaps due to a discharge 
line blockage) when the extinguisher is 
inverted. The valve, required by the 
Coast Guard and frequently specified by 
insurance firms for special installations, 
previously was supplied only on individual 
orders as an extra-cost optional accessory. 
All foam portable fire extinguishers manu- 
factured by The Fry-Fyter Co. are now 
being equipped with this important safety 
feature at no extra cost. The new model 
is fabricated of lightweight, durable stain- 
less steel. Underwriters’, Factory Mutual 
and Coast Guard approved, it will when 
inverted produce a 20 gallon foam blanket 
to smother and extinguish incipient fires 
in paint, varnish, tar, grease, other flam- 
mable liquids and ordinary combustibles 
(wood, paper, cloth, etc.). Also available 
in drawn brass. 


EPOXY FLOOR RESURFACER 


(Use Key # 549 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A COLD-PROCESS epoxy type resurfac 
ing and patching material for concrete, 
wood, and metal floors has been an 
nounced by Masury-Young Co. The man 
ufacturer calls it Tripoxy, reports that the 
new product is 4 times stronger than heavy 
duty concrete and 2-6 times more abrasion 
resistant. In addition, it is said to offer 
permanent adhesion, high resistance to 
chemicals, permanent color, rapid curing 
and easy application. Composed of an 
epoxy resin binder, pigmented hardener, 
and special sand aggregate, Tripoxy can 
be applied by regular personnel. or main- 
tenance men. No special tools or equip- 
ment are required. A covering only 4” 
thick is said to eliminate the customary 
level changes of on-floor installations. 
Surface may be walked on in 4-8 hours, 
and is ready for medium-heavy traffic in 
10-15 hours, heaviest traffic in 3 days. It 
may also be troweled smooth or in degrees 
of roughness as desired. Manufacturer's 
installation tests included a paper mill, 
sugar refinery, aircraft plant and auto 
mobile assembly plant where heavy steel 
wheel traffic, impact, and chemical spillage 
had broken down and eroded concrete. 
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DUAL ELEMENT FUSE 


(Use Key #550 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A COMPLETE LINE of dual element car- 
tridge fuses in 250v and 600v range is 
available from Monarch Electric Div., El- 
Tronics, Inc. The snap-open jaws of the 
heat sinks are activated when heat from 
any source approaches 300° F. The thermal 
cut-out element is said to provide excep- 
tional time-delay performance, useful in 
preventing needless blows from harmless 
overloads such as motor starting surges. 
The fuse link elements are ruggedly con- 
structed, but blow extremely fast on short 
circuit. The combination of these elements 
and other improvements are designed to 
assure completely reliable fuse protection. 
The product, called Fuseking, has been ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Photo shows cutaway view. 


SLING CHAIN SAFETY HOOK 


(Use Key #551 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A SAFETY HOOK and latch assembly 
has been added by American Chain Div., 
American Chain & Cable Co. to their line 
of Accoloy Kuplex sling chain assemblies. 
These sling chains consist of master link, 
chain portion, patented “Kuplers,” and any 
desired type of hook—sling, grad or foun- 
dry—including the new safety hook with 
safety latch assembly. Present users of 
sling hooks can convert them to safety 
hooks just by replacing the conventional 
load pin with a special safety latch as- 
sembly, available as a separate component. 
Kuplex sling chains are now furnished with 
an improved load pin that has a retaining 
disk. 


LOW-COST DUST RESPIRATOR 


(Use Key #552 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW, ALL-PLASTIC dust respirator 
has been brought out by Glendale Optical 
Co. A main economy feature is the per- 
manent, washable foam filter element 
treated with DuPont Thiuram. Other fea- 
tures are: light weight; 3-piece all-plastic 
design; comfortable one-size fit for all 
faces. The outer frame is light gray, with 
a pliable polyethylene cushion. The inner 
frame locks the filter easily, securely into 
place to assure a perfect seal. Designed 
for protection against nuisance dusts and 
for paint spraying, the respirator is re- 
ported non-toxic, non-allergenic. 
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LIGHTER WHITE GLOVES 


(Use Key #553 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


For SPECIALIZED industrial fields where 
both sanitary handling of products and 
worker hand protection is required, The 
Pioneer Rubber Co. has introduced Stan- 
zoil N-37 Whitecap gloves. These are light- 
weight, flexible gloves made of milled Du 
Pont neoprene—-white outside with a red 
satinized lining. They are designed with 
an embossed, non-slip grip to insure safe 
handling of even the most slippery prod- 
ucts. The curved, contour design of the 
fingers and hand areas is said to eliminate 
fatigue and provide a comfortable fit, as 
well as long wear. 

Unlike natural rubber, milled neoprene 
gloves are resistant to chemicals, oils, acids, 
caustics, solvents, greases, oxidation and 
ozone cracking. They possess a greater 
tensile strength, to withstand abrasion and 
other hard usage. The new gloves are 
available in small, medium, and large sizes. 
Their 10'%2-inch length amply protects the 
wrists and lower arms. They are recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for food 
processing, freezing, canning and packing, 
as well as laboratory use, chemical han- 
dling, and light industrial product as- 
sembly, inspection and maintenance. 


AUTOMATIC AIR SAMPLER 
RECORDS ON PAPER TAPE 


(Use Key # 554 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A MULTI-PURPOSE air sampling instru- 
ment, developed by the Gelman Instrument 
Co., automatically collects dust samples 
on a paper tape. Periodic advancement 
of the tape provides a permanent record 
of air pollution for subsequent analysis. 
Once in operation the Gelman Paper Tape 
Sampler regularly samples, unattended for 
days or weeks, on one tape. Anyone can 
remove part of this tape for on the spot 
study without interrupting the sampling 
program. In addition to dusts and aerosols, 
the new design makes gas and radioactive 
particle sampling possible. Provisions for 
internal evaluating attachments have been 
incorporated. Accessories include a paper 
densitometer to measure amounts of dusts 
or aerosols in air, an optical evaluator to 
determine gas levels, and a scintillation 
or Geiger counter for monitoring radio- 
active particle content in air. Radioactivity 
monitoring attachments can be connected 
to recorders or alarm circuits to automati- 


cally warn of dangerous levels of radia 
tion. 

Toxic gases are detected by using spe- 
cial sensitized tapes. Tapes can be pre- 
pared for detection of such gases as 
hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen cyanide, 
phosgene, acid gases, mercury vapor, 
arsine, phosphine, carbon monoxide, chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons, sulphur dioxide, and 
chlorine. Sensitivity for gas measurement 
is reported to be several parts per billion. 

Potential users of the Paper Tape Air 
Sampler include electronics and sensitive 
instrument manufacturers, chemical and 
pharmaceutical concerns, industrial and 
radioactive health organizations, labora 
tory equipment manufacturers, researchers 
in the life sciences, and many allied indus- 
tries. The instrument is small (9” x 9” x 
10”), light (20 Ibs.) and designed for year 
around operation indoors or out without 
modification. Sampling intervals may be 
chosen from once a minute to once every 
two hours with the standard timer. Opera- 
tion is automatic and continuous. The 
instrument needs only occasional tape 
changes and lubrication; maintenance is 
minimal. 


LAB ISOLATION CABINET 
INCINERATES GERMS 


(Use Key #555 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


NOW AVAILABLE from Fisher Scientific 
is a double-incineration accessory for their 
Isolator/Lab that keeps its interior com 
pletely germ-free after initial sterilization. 
The Isolator/Lab is a moderately priced, 
completely enclosed cabinet that protects 
experimental cultures and clinical speci 
mens from contamination, and simultane 
ously guards researchers against infection. 
With the new accessory, any organisms in 
the air entering the sealed unit are re- 
moved by a high-efficiency filter system 
or killed by incineration. Organisms in 
the air exhausted from the cabinet are 
destroyed in the same way. 

The inlet and exhaust incinerators are 
double coils of stainless-steel tubing, 
heated by electrical resistance. Entering 
air first passes through a dry impingement 
filter reported to be 99.95% effective in 
stopping particles in the 0.3 to 0.5 micron 
range. It is then heated to 750 degrees F. 
for 3 seconds, destroying any organisms 
that remain. Exhaust air, carrying any 
infectious organisms swept up in the work 
chamber, is first incinerated to kill the 
pathogenic agents, then filtered to remove 
their remains. The air can then escape 
into the room with no hazard to personnel. 
A % hp pump maintains a continuous 
one cfm. flow of filtered incinerated air 
into and out of the sealed work chamber. 
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BETTER VISION BOTTLE 


(Use Key # 556 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A TALL PINT bottle, made of linear 
polyethylene, has replaced glass containers 
as the standard packaging of K-Lens-M 
lens cleaner and anti-fogging liquid. In- 
troduced by the Wilkins Co. as a conven- 
ience for industrial users, the plastic bottle 
is designed to fit the company’s Skyscraper 
goggle cleaning stations. It eliminates the 
danger of breakage, and is said to reduce 
shipping and handling costs considerably. 
Available from safety equipment distribu- 
tors. 


NEW AC-DC WELDER 


(Use Key #557 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A NEW GASOLINE engine-driven welder 
for construction, farm, maintenance, and 
repair jobs in the field has been announced 
by National Cylinder Gas Div., Chemetron 
Corp. The Model SGAD-225-L produces 
300 amperes at 30 volts AC, or 225 amperes 
at 30 volts DC welding current at 100 per 
cent duty cycle. The unit is compact for 
easy movement on a trailer or hand run- 
ning gear. 

The welder functions efficiently for metal- 
lic inert gas welding, and with a high- 
frequency conversion unit it is said to be 
an excellent AC welder for the tungsten 
inert gas welding process. The unit pro- 
duces 115/230-volt single-phase 60 cycle AC 
power for operating lighting systems and 
for emergency use, and can produce 115 
volts auxiliary DC power while welding. 
53 inches long, 25 inches wide, and 36 
inches high; it is powered by a 24.4 horse- 
power engine. 


ANTI-SLIP EPOXY FINISH 


(Use Key #558 on Inquiry cord on page 1) 


A BRUSH-ON or roll-on anti-slip finish, 
now being produced by Custom Abrasive 
Products Co., based on Thiokol polysulfide- 
modified epoxy on which fine or coarse 
abrasive grains are sprinkled. Called 
Ruffin, it can be used on floors, decks, 
ramps, docks, elevated walk-ways and 
stair treads. It adheres strongly to wood, 
metal, cement and floor tile. Provides a 
long-lasting, weather-resistant, anti-slip 
suriace for the protection of employees, 
plant visitors, and the public. It is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for surfaces 
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that are exposed to the weather, or that 
are oily or slick. For expanded metal 
gratings, ladders and similar applications, 
the abrasive is mixed with the vehicle 
to prevent waste of grains by sprinkling. 
Adhesive is laid down approximately 10 
mil thick. Abrasive is sprinkled on at a 
rate of 25 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. Ruffin comes 
in units of about 150 and 1600 sq. ft. 
coverage. Larger amounts furnished on 
special order. 


LINEMAN’S SAFETY BLANKET 


(Use Key # 559 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A PRECISION molded natural-rubber in- 
sulating blanket for protection of utility 
linemen and others working with high 
voltage is now being offered by Charles- 
ton Rubber Co. The new Charco-Acushnet 
protective blanket carries the catalog desig- 
nation CB-36. It is 36” by 36” and has 
mold-formed eyelets. It is said to exceed 
the specification requirements of ASTM 
D-1048 and has built-in qualities to make 
it resist ageing and rough handling. 
Severe tests have demonstrated this blan- 
ket’s exceptionally high dielectric strength, 
superior uniform quality and dependable 
protection, according to the manufacturer. 
It handles easily on lines and is easily 
draped. 


NEW ELECTRIC HAMMER 
(Use Key # 560 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


AN ELECTRIC hammer that operates on 
an entirely new principle is being mar- 
keted by Modern Mfg. Co. This tool is 
intended for drilling in concrete, cutting 
automobile panels, driving speed nuts, re- 
moving paint, vibrating vats, and thou- 
sands of other applications. The hammer 
weighs only 8'% lbs. Although it packs 
a terrific wallop, its design is said to 
eliminate direct vibration or recoil. 

Forty different chisels are available 
to fit the quick-release chuck. 


X-RAY TESTING EQUIPMENT 


(Use Key # 561 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


TWO NEW PORTABLE x-ray units for 
non-destructive testing of parts ranging 
from thin-walled castings to heavy weld- 
ments, are being marketed by Balteau 
Electric Corp. The Baltograph 300, weigh 
ing 136 lbs., is offered in two models; the 
D, for single beam use; and the P for 360° 
Panoram-X radiography. Each has a pene 
tration capability of up to 4" of steel. 

The Baltospot 150, 55 lbs., also available 
in two models, can penetrate up to 17” 
of steel. Model 150-P incorporates a 360° 
x-ray tube for circumferential radiography. 
Model 150-D has a wide angle 60° tube 
which allows up to 50% greater linear ex- 
posure at any given distance. The port 
areas on both models are end positioned 
for easy access to internal sections too 
small to accept the entire head. Both ver- 
sions in each of the new units are converti 
ble, one to the other, at nominal cost. 


HEAVY-DUTY BACK-UP HORN 


(Use Key # 562 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A MECHANICAL construction equipment 
reverse alarm which meets recently re 
leased specifications of the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers has been announced 
by the E. D. Bullard Co. Industries utiliz 
ing heavy tractor equipment have long 
felt a need for a dependable back-up sig 
nal designed specifically for construction 
work, and the Bullard Bull/Horn was cre- 
ated to meet this need. It can be used on 
graders, tractors, scrapers, wheel loaders, 
track loaders, batch trucks, haulers and 
carry-alls. The alarm is mechanical, not 
electrical. The manufacturer gives two 
advantages for this: a mechanical signal 
works at any time, whether or not the 
motor is running, and no maintenance is 
necessary on a mechanical alarm. Once 
installed, it will run indefinitely. The Bull 
Horn is easy to operate and relatively 
simple to install. Its distinctive warning 
signal is directional. All moving parts are 
precision-made and lubricated for life, at 
the time of manufacture. 


NEW METER MEASURES 
NOISE LEVEL, VIBRATION 


(Use Key # 563 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


AN ACCURATE, inexpensive sound sur- 
vey meter which is miniature in size, but 
rugged and stable in performance due to 
its fully transistorized circuitry, has been 
announced by the Acoustics and Instru- 
ments Div. of the Korfund Co. The Kor- 
fund Sound Survey Meter, Type B, was 
designed especially for measuring noise 
levels from 40 to 125 db in factories, offices, 
public buildings, and in field surveys. It 
assists in locating the source of potentially 
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harmful sound levels and in the design 
of quieter electromechanical equipment. 
A special feature is its ability to measure 
relative magnitudes of vibration or struc- 
ture-borne noise by means of a mating 
transducer which plugs into the meter. 
This permits singling out any individual 
source of disturbance in a location where 
ambient noise would not permit accurate 
air-borne sound measurement. It is also 
useful in preventive maintenance programs 
to check on progressive wear of machinery 
parts by comparing readings when the 
machine is new with readings taken peri- 
odically. 

Designed for one-hand operation, the 
Type B meter weighs only one pound 
(with battery) and features finger-tip con- 
trols. It is powered by a mercury battery 
good for at least 10,000 measurements. 
Dimensions are 5” x 34%” x 1%” overall. 
The leather carrying case has cut-outs for 
the controls which permit operation of the 
meter inside the case. 


NEW EYESHIELD DESIGN 


(Use Key # 564 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


NEW, LOW-COST eyeshield for chipping 
or welding has been developed by Dockson 
Corp. Known as the Chiporweld Eyeshield, 
this lightweight, sturdy eye protector has 
a one-piece, pliable molded-plastic frame 
which rests low on the face to provide the 
wearer with a broader field of vision. 
Edges have flange-cushions, and the nose 
cradle is cupped to distribute pressure. The 
adjustable elastic headband is designed 
for comfort and may be quickly replaced. 
The eyeshield may be used with or with- 
out prescription glasses. Its new battle 
design lets air circulate freely through 
ample ports, but prevents foreign particles 
and light from entering. Plastic spacer 
frame between lenses prevents fogging. 
Clear lenses for chipping and green lenses 
for welding are interchangeable. 
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ALARM CONTROL CONSOLE 


(Use Key #565 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


MONITORING-CONTROL console for 
alarms is one of a new line introduced 
by Kiddie Ultrasonic & Detection Alarms, 
Inc. These proprietary alarm control cen- 
ters are factory engineered to customer 
specifications. They provide compact cen- 
tral stations to receive and supervise a 
wide diversity of alarms. They monitor 
fire detection, watch clock stations and 
burglar-intrusion systems, and are equally 
adaptable to automated and non-automated 


operations involving water flow, overheat 
or various production danger alarms. 
Named Cons-O-Larm, these units have a 
tape which automatically records the time 
and codes the location and type of alarm. 
In addition, they can be supplied with 
closed circuit television, public address, or 
telephone systems of any kind. 


ROCKET FUEL GAS MASK 


(Use Key # 566 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A ROCKET propellant gas mask and can- 
ister is now on the market. Manufactured 
by the Willson Products Div. of Ray-O-Vac 
Co., this equipment provides protection 
against dangerous elements in hypergolic 
liquid rocket propellants: red fuming nitric 
acid (RFNA); unsymmetrical dimethyl 
hydrazine (UDMH); hydrazine; hydrogen 
peroxide; kerosene; aniline; and splashes 
from nitrogen tetroxide and fluorine liquids. 
More economical than self-contained breath- 
ing apparatus, masks allow complete pro- 
tection for more people over a wider area. 
New Willson rocket propellant canister 
meets specifications of the Protective De- 
velopment Division, Army Chemical Re- 
search and Development Laboratories. 

Equipment available includes gas mask 
with full facepiece; gas mask with half 


facepiece; basic rocket propellant canister 
with standard threaded nozzle; and special 
military type canister with added filter pro- 
tection against radioactive and bacteriolog- 
ical dusts. Canisters have built-in inlet 
valves, air-tight seals, threaded nozzle, 
side mounted “D” rings for harness. They 
can be carried on front or back of wearer, 
and have a four-year shelf life. Masks are 
made of black rubber. Full-face mask di 
rects inhaled air over safety lenses to pre- 
vent fogging. Flexible corrugated breath 
ing tubes, threaded connectors, metal 
guards and exhalation valves protect 
against splashing liquids. 


ALKALINE RUST REMOVER 


(Use Key #567 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


DEVELOPMENT OF A _ non-acid, non 
flammable rust remover that descales rust, 
carbon, scale, and paint from ferrous 
metals without the dangers of hydrogen 
embrittlement or dimensional tolerance loss 
has been announced by Turco Products, 
Inc. The product removes heavy rust and 
stubborn paint deposits such as red oxide 
primer, baked lacquer, acid-proof paint, 
and asphalt finishes, by means of a simple 
one-tank operation followed by a pressure 
rinse. Alkaline Rust Remover contains no 
cyanide compounds and emits no corrosive 
fumes. 

Used in a soak tank or electrolytically, it 
requires only a mild steel hot tank of 
welded construction with stainless steel 
heating coils. It minimizes the tendencies 
of the darkening of steel during processing 
and re-rusting of the metal after processing. 
Metals withdrawn from the process require 
no after-neutralization. 


HIGH ACCESS HAND TRUCK 


(Use Key # 568 on Inquiry card on page 1) 


A SAFETY TRUCK, for quick, easy ac- 
cess to high bins and shelves, is being 
manufactured by Nutting Truck and Caster 
Co. Operator's weight depresses the spring 
loaded ladder to the floor, providing posi 
tive braking action on its rubber tipped 
feet. The truck cannot move until operator 
steps off ladder allowing return to up posi- 
tion. Features include safety treaded steps 
for firm footing; top cross bar and extended 
handles for forward and side support when 
hands are full; heavy duty steel angle 
frame and thick gauge smooth shelves 
welded into a solid unit. Two and three 
shelf models available with or without 
galvanized trays. Demountable rubber 
tired wheels. 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 


cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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Now folded in o convenient Sizes . . © the Payroll Fold 


Designed to fit 
in your employees 


sans f E TY = oussonee payroll envelope 


> fO8 Yous 


Doug (514” wide x 2%,” high) 
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Why Does « Pipe Wrench Here Grooved Jews) 4 
Obvimetly 10 the wrench can get « geod grip on the rounded mertece } Designed for 


. * . MOT be ed on ° ‘ 
Gove mmagediochs Tn fh when to pwvend oe . “pick-up” or “hand-out"' 


Tt cacineaiataattito cit The tee thet Neppem te be ; literature 
(5i5” wide x 81/2” high) 
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* Both sizes have the same 
cree oe * pene eter interesting content that 
es oh Snake Rent Genes eae has been - eaeee 

test oith vending and hand totien ter © fow dogs bolero ro tes ca brad cally accepte y In ustry 
ig, news A bit of dental few ie marveinn tor — ane the past decade. 
serge eee et cutie to aity te nce you start using 
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FRYING TIP When trymg or costing with butter edd or you'll find that it pro- 
ee ee ee ara! — ry on 
pane a your employees by creat- 

ing the frame of mind that 
(BACK COVER) (FRONT COVER) stimulates safe thinking. 


Of interest to your employees because it . . . 


je WINS READERSHIP BY A FOLKSY APPROACH te EMPHASIZES SELF INTEREST 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the light note of humor, gets ae ree ee Den en wae te chesye enphe 
your message across with a nudge instead of o bludgeon. Your sized. Constant safety consciousness is promoted by covering 
monthly SAFETY chat gets enthusiasm instead of indifference. household hazards, transit to and from the job and on the job 


ti Sah iathiiedon. 
ye RIVETS ATTENTION WITH Y'/ID COLOR * NE ee 
Generous use of color sparks the message, and adds impact to the CLEVERLY ILLUSTRA J 


contents of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issve is as alive as any Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point persvesively. 
news-stand favorite. The cartoon style mekes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familicr and 


welcome as the packed Sunday supplement. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! ie 


HOW TO ORDER: Item (1) FIRM NAME: Please show the name of your firm exactly 
YOUR SAFETY NEWS meay be ordered with either the standard as it is to appear. 


imprint or with your Own Special Imprint. The standard imprint ‘ 
nail “PLEASE COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF ALL Item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE: (If Desired). On a 
sheet of white paper, please show, in black ink, the in- 


. signed .. . A SAFE WORKER.” : 

dividual name or signature, if desired, which is to appear 

You can personalize YCUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your each month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
fi ind the facsimile signature of a company esen- 

othe revere iy ae hea - ry a NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, some firms substitute: 


tative as illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint 
on the order blank below: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. « 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: INVOICE TO: 


Until further advised please publish for us each month ___ 
copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at _...__¢ each. 


C) Special Imprint ( Standard imprint 


Item (1) The Special Imprint of our company name should 
appear as follows: 
Item (2) (If Desired). Please Imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white paper or the 
following: i .— Zone ______ State 


PRICES 

No. Copies Your Special Standard Your Special Standard 
Per Month Imprint imprint 
6,001 copies and over ... 2'4¢ each 2¢ each 

3,001 to 6,000 copies .... 3¢ each 2¥a¢ each 

1,001 to 3,000 copies .... 3¥%4¢ each 

501 to 1,000 copies .... 4%2¢ each 

** 5% each plus $3.50 per month. For Special Imprint. F.O.18. New York, N. Y. 
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How 45,000 companies 
help their employees 
buy security 





45,000 American business firms have put in a valuable 
service for their employees—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. Through this plan the com- 
pany payroll clerk sets aside a certain amount for each 
participating employee, each payday. Bonds are de- 
livered to employees as soon as they are fully paid for. 
It’s fully automatic, and the easiest way in the world 
to save. 

More than 8 million employees are using the plan, 
and are saving about $2 billion in Savings Bonds a 
year. These funds have helped buy homes, finance 
vacations, assure college educations and provide nest- 
eggs for retirement. 

If your company has not installed the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan thus far, contact your State Savings Bonds 
Director and have him show you how the Plan works. 
Get his experienced help in presenting the Plan to 
your organization. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, 25 D. C. 


Hats off to 
American Industry! 


“American Industry—by pro- 
moting the Payroll Savings 
Plan—has given the Savings 
Bonds Program its greatest 
success,’ says William H. Neal, 
National Director of the Treas- 


ury’'s Savings Bonds Program. 





ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN %2% MORE THAN BEFORE é ons acy aa 
L: | 
a 2 seers 2 | 
SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES WOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY CEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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LOZENGES 


first aid for throat irritations 


THANTIS® Lozenges prevent lost man hours due 
to sore throats caused by coughs or colds. 


THANTIS Lozenges do not produce unfavorabie 
reactions in the mouth, because they contain no 
antibiotic. 

THANTIS Lozenges act prophylactically to ward 
off infection. 

THANTIS Lozenges have a twenty-nine year 
record of proven safety and effectiveness in clinical 
and lay use. 


® 
Mercurochrome 


First aid for wounds............4. 
MERCUROCHROME should be used promptly 
to prevent infection. No antiseptic has been proven 
to be more effective than MERCUROCHROME 
for topical application. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland <{\j> 


(For details, use Key # C-19 on card on page 1) 























